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Strawinsky and 
‘The Rake’s Progress ’ 


Musical premieres, and operatic ones in particular, are traditionally sur- 
rounded with a panoply of reckless caution and studied indiscretion, but 
seldom can a recent one have been the centre of such rumours and counter- 
rumours, of doubt, dilemma and despair as this of The Rake’s Progress. The 
world premiere of the work was to be at Covent Garden in the autumn; at 
la Scala in the winter; in America, with the European one in Milan; after all 
at la Scala; and eventually (after a succession of events which might have 
reminded Strawinsky and Auden of their own cunningly devised auction sale) 
the much harried Rake came to roost in Venice where he was to be presented 
under the auspices of la Scala. Honour was apparently satisfied, the work we 
were told was really to be given, and no such geographically dubious com- 
promise was eventually necessary as to announce the world premiere in 
Venice, the European in Milan. But these little manceuvrings had all taken 
time, and the noise of the frantic last-minute search for singers, producer, 
designer reverberated round the opera-houses of Europe and America for 
most of June and July. It-looked less like a matter of careful planning, more 
like one of private enterprise run riot, and the work itself suffered as a result 
of a game of general post which may have been absorbing to play but which 
was also largely responsible for the thoroughly poor performance which was 
the outcome of it all. 

For the first full-length opera of his career, Strawinsky chose, with W. H. 
Auden and Chester Kallman as his librettists, to give dramatic form to the 
story suggested by Hogarth’s famous series of eight paintings The Rake’s 
Progress. (Act I, scene 1) The pleasure-loving Tom Rakewell (tenor) hears 
from a messenger, Nick Shadow (baritone) that he has been left a fortune, and 
he leaves his sweetheart, Anne Trulove (soprano), to go to London, ostensibly 
to settle his affairs. (scene 2) Under the influence of Shadow, whom he engages 
as his servant, he plunges into a life of dissipation. We see him in a brothel, 
and later (Act JI, scenes 1 & 2), sated with the pleasures of the town, he takes 
to wife a circus monstrosity, the bearded lady, Baba the Turk (mezzo-soprano). 
An attempt to right the wrongs of society (scene 3) by inventing a machine 
which has the property of turning stones into bread ends up in bankruptcy; 
his belongings (Act ///, scene 1) are sold at auction, Baba leaves him to return 
to the fair, and Nick, at the end of his year’s service, takes his master into a 
cemetery (scene 2) and reveals himself as the Devil, demanding payment in 
the shape of Tom’s soul. He relents to the extent of inviting Tom to play cards 
in a last effort to save himself from hell. Tom wins the game, but in his rage 
Nick condemns him to insanity. In Bedlam (scene 3) he is visited by the 
constant Anne, whom he thinks Venus (he himself is Adonis), and he dies 
after begging her forgiveness. Before the audience leaves the theatre, the four 
principal characters (Anne's father (bass) joins them to make a quintet) sing 
a moral @ la Don Giovanni. 

Let us be quite clear: whether one thinks The Rake’s Progress good or bad, 
nobody but a master could have written it. It is beautifully worked, cor 
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Arié, Schwarzkopf, Rounseville and Kraus in Act I of ‘The Rake’s Progress. | 
Photo Piccagliani. | 


structed with Strawinsky’s habitual clarity, full of contrast, and orchestrated 
with a skill and a feeling for texture that are exemplary. The composer has a 
sympathetic understanding of the eighteenth century as well as a hankering 
after the vocal quality of the nineteenth, and his orchestra plays—and plays 
to perfection—the role of accompanist; it neither obscures the voices nor 
usurps their function. The characterisation then is in the voice parts, but here 
the composer is unfortunately not always successful. Tom himself jerks from 
the naturalism of the parting and the brothel to the fantasy of the bread 
machine and the singing outside the auction, and finishes in grim tragedy with 
the graveyard and Bedlam. Is he symbol, as the bread machine and the | 
epilogue imply, or a human figure, as is suggested by the qualm of conscience 
at mention of the word ‘Love’ in the brothel and by the touching moment of 
his eventual forgiveness by Anne? The music, which should act as an inte 
grating force, does no more than comment expertly on each episode; it does 
not suggest a reconciliation. Less fundamental a drawback than this ambiguity 
is Tom’s hang-dog attitude towards his rakishness. The only musical hints ofa 
devil-may-care quality about him occur in his excellent aria in the first scene 
of the opera (Since it is not by merit) and to a lesser extent in the duet with 
Shadow when he decides to marry Baba. Even the gay interlude and choruses 
in the Brothel inspire him to melancholy rather than recklessness. In fact 
he is a morose sort of fellow, for ever lamenting a lot for which he seems t0 
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The Brothel Scene from* The Rake’s Progress.” Photo Piccagliani. 


have so little relish that one half expects him at any moment, like Ferdinand 
the Bull, to lie down in protest. Confronted with the prospect of death and 
damnation and later doomed to madness, he becomes immediately more 
believable. Nick Shadow is musically more Leporello than Mephistopheles, 
and perhaps only his That man alone his fate fulfils suggests the sinister purpose 
behind the facade of bonhomie. Baba is most of the time pure caricature, 
relying musically to a great extent on weight of voice for effectiveness in the 
theatre. However, she has her moment of humanity when assuring Anne that 
Tom loves her in spite of his unfaithfulness, and her announcement that she 
will go back to the circus is positively Marschallin-ian in its pathos, not least 
perhaps because of its musical cousinship with that character. If the music is 
less notable for characterisation than for its other qualities, charm is by no 
means lacking. It is not just a paradox that Anne, the most static person 
dramatically, is the most alive and real in the music. Nothing could be more 
fragrant than the love music of Act I, and her reaction to Baba’s comforting 
words at the auction is not only moving in itself but produces a musico- 
dramatic impetus as well which is most important for the concluding scene. 

Strawinsky carries on the opera in terms of separated arias and ensembles 
which are linked together by recitative accompanied by the piano alone. These 
set pieces vary a good deal in form, from the compactness of Since it is not by 
merit and Love too frequently betrayed (Tom’s aria in the brothel, with its 
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Tourel (in Sedan chair), Rounseville and Schwarzkopf, Act II, Scene i of * The 
Rake’s Progress. Photo Piccagliani. 


beautiful rippling clarinet accompaniment) to the rambling scene Vary the 
song, O London and the even more fluid auction scene, which is dominated 
by an interrupted aria for Sellem. The longest of these set pieces is the 
recitative, aria and cabaletta for Anne in the third scene of Act I. The cabaletta 
has its motive supplied by an interruption from Trulove and Anne’s on-the- 
spot decision that Tom needs her more than her father does; still, there is a 
hint of self-consciousness, even artificiality, here, and I should say off-hand 
that it must be the first instance of the word ‘cabaletta’ actually being written 
by the composer on to his score. The same artificial invocation of the nine- 
teenth century is apparent in the Stretto-finale of the first scene of Acct Ill 
(/ go to him, I go, I go, I go to him). Effective are the two duets for Tom and 
Nick in the first and third scenes of Act II, but the biggest scene for them— 
the day of reckoning in the graveyard and the macabre game of cards they 
play for Tom’s soul—ranks, I cannot help feeling, as one of the failures of the 
score. The scene starts brilliantly, then tempts providence with a solemn 
recital of the chimes of midnight (shades of Strawinsky’s dislike of Falstaff!) 
and degenerates for practically the whole of the vitally important card game 
into recitative accompanied by the solo piano, a device that is to my mind 
unequal to sustaining a moment which is of paramount importance from 
every point of view. This failure is emphasised rather than concealed by the 
evocative and beautifully laid out music for the tiny mad scene (a stroke of 
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genius) which immediately follows; something which should have come as 
perfectly timed anti-climax (in the best sense) in fact found us virtually 
unprepared. It was during the graveyard scene that the opera seemed to go 
off the rails, and the concluding episode in Bedlam struck me as long and 
rambling, and, in spite of its occasional beauties, in need of some cuts. From 
the dramatic point of view, an error similar to the musical one in the cemetery 
is made with the hopelessly banal scene of the false bread-machine, which 
was wheeled on, demonstrated so that all should see that it was a fraud, 
viewed by the Rake with delight, and then wheeled off. I cannot see the device 
as anything but a misconception, but Auden shows a liking for unimportant 
and in the event ineffective props; neither the striking and putting back of 
the cuckoo clock in the brothel scene, nor the ineffable bread machine, nor 
yet the means for suicide (rope, gun, poison) in the cemetery made the least 
effect in the theatre. However, Auden’s in many respects admirable libretto is 
good to hear (or it would have been, if the Scala chorus had learned to sing 
a little English) and good to read. 

I do not want to exaggerate the importance of the gap between the incredibly 
un-English character of the performance, and the English qualities of the work. 
If Auden’s libretto smells of England in its every line, it must be admitted that 
Strawinsky’s music, with its—as usual with him—wilful disregard of prosody, 
only occasionally has a specifically English tang. However, the whole idea of 
The Rake’s Progress comes from Hogarth, the most English of painters, and I 
could see nothing in the visual side of the opera’s presentation (except perhaps 
the Rake’s bald head in Bedlam) to suggest his influence. Gianni Ratto has in 
the past done some good sets, including those for the production of L’Elisir we 
saw in London during the Scala visit last autumn, but he seemed completely 
out of his depth here, and the sets we saw had not the saving grace of being 
even inappropriately pleasant to look at. The cheap-Christmas-card drop, 
which was used between scenes, was particularly unsuitable, and only the not 
ineffective Bedlam scene did anything like justice to its subject. I personally 
was most disappointed in Professor Ebert’s production. It was a pity for 
instance that he did not succeed in making the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Scala chorus act in the Brothel scene with a little more abandon in their 
unfamiliar roles of Whores and Roaring Boys. Stylisation may sometimes be 
a suitable way of dealing with such subjects, but it is hardly a method that 
would have appealed to Hogarth, and the Whores’ striped uniforms and 
frilly knickers—oh, so decorously shown—made an effect that was anything 
but convincing. Ebert is a great master of the operatic stage, and I cannot 
think this represents his last word on the subject of The Rake. Point after 
point was missed: to take two examples, Baba’s revelation of her beard went 
almost unnoticed when it should have made a stage climax, and her peremp- 
tory exit line, Out of my way, was addressed to a crowd that was treating her 
with as much respect as if she had been a small-pox suspect. 

Strawinsky’s conducting seemed to have little to recommend it (except the 
glamour of his name on the bills) and his performance compared badly with 
that of Ferdinand Leitner, who gave a much securer reading of the score at 
the dress rehearsal and was to take charge of the second and third perform- 
ances. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf was Anne, the Rake’s faithful sweetheart. This 
was a beautiful characterisation, acted with charm, and sung with real feeling 
and complete musical command and accuracy, The voice sounded most 
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lovely—the few times I have heard her in the last few months, it has seemed 
to me in much better condition than it was eighteen months or two years ago 
—and I liked this performance better than any other of this singer since her 
extraordinarily beautiful Pamina at the time of her debut as a member of the 
Covent Garden company. Otakar Kraus (Nick Shadow) added another success 
to his gallery of portraits from hell, though not yet perhaps one to compare 
with his Scarpia or Lockit. He gave the impression of needing time in which 
to mature into such a role, and his voice should sound better focussed after a 
few more performances. The Rake himself, Robert Rounseville, was a sad dis- 
appointment, and his was a major contribution to the inadequacy of the 
performance. He was never really on terms with either time or pitch, his voice 
sounded harsh and forced, he sang loudly almost throughout, and his only 
assets were his stage looks and some stentorian top notes. If the figure of the 
Rake is to be convincing, he must be sung with lightness of touch and gaiety 
in the early scenes, and more than a little pathos later on; for these requisites, 
Rounseville substituted petulance, a characteristic which combined with his 
unmusical, inexpressive singing to give the opera a thoroughly unsympathetic 
hero. Jenny Tourel was badly miscast as Baba, a role which surely requires a 
huge caricature of a woman, with a voice as awe-inspiring as her physique. 
What it got was a delicate miniature in appearance and sound, something in 
its way so perfect and pretty that no gentleman would have been disinclined 
to overlook the matter of the beard in consideration of the other attractions: 
anyway, who ever thinks of a bearded lady as petite? Raffaele Arié was a 
competent Father Trulove, Nell Tangeman a rather strident Mother Goose 
(the brothel keeper), but it was Hugues Cuenod, in the small tenor part of 
Sellem the auctioneer, who demonstrated what the music can sound like when 
sung by a thorough musician. His brilliant singing (in good English) of the 
waltz refrain of his aria was one of the most satisfactory moments of the 
performance. 

I enjoyed The Rake’s Progress, in spite of its really poor performance—or 
perhaps, a cynic might argue, because of the performance, since its short- 
comings were so obvious that one may have ascribed too much of what was 
wrong to inadequate presentation. As I see it, the two fundamental faults are 
two aspects of the same thing, and between them they suggest a third. The 
normal and the fantastic remain on quite separate levels; and the music fails 
to reconcile them. This failure to integrate one aspect with the other is caused 
by the composer’s preference for treating each scene on its own, and his 
apparent reluctance to take a comprehensive, over-all view of music’s res- 
ponsibility in opera. While recognising the beauty of much of this music, I 
cannot help thinking that Strawinsky (and with him Auden) has indicated a 
retrograde step for opera by the restricted even superficial view he has taken 
of the possibilities of music in relation to the form in general. To say that he 
has taken Donizetti and Bellini as his models and ignored the musico-dramatic 
lessons of Otello accords with his own expressed view and may make clearer 
by example the sort of thing I have in mind. However, with the exception of 
those by Menotti, this is perhaps the first post-war opera written outside 
England which insists on a staging here; with our lamentable record as far as 
contemporary opera was concerned in the inter-war years, it would be a bad 
mistake if we did not make immediate plans to produce The Rake’s Progress. 

The Venice Festival opened with a fine performance of Verdi’s Requiem, 
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Schwarzkopf and Rounseville in the Bedlam scene. Photo Piccagliani. 











Curtain call at the end of the first performance of * The Rake’s Progress’ 
(Strawinsky in centre). Photo Piccagliani. 


with de Sabata conducting the forces of la Scala, and Schwarzkopf, Stignani, 
Tagliavini and Siepi as the solo quartet. Ebe Stignani’s memorable and musical 
singing was outstanding. Later came a concert performance of Aftila idio- 
matically conducted by Giulini. This work was written for Venice and is part 
of Verdi's patriotic output. Whether, with its chorus of hermits and its armies 
of Huns and Ostragoths, it would play well on the stage, I am not certain; but 
it contains a quantity of stirring music. The big duet in Act I for baritone and 
bass is a splendid affair, and the great cry Avrai tu l‘universo, restil’ Italia a me 


calculated to raise the hopes of any patriotic audience. There is an outstanding | 


baritone aria (Dagli immortali vertici) and a fine trio, Te sol quest’ anima, the 
trio incidentally being unconvincingly done in Venice. Caterina Mancini was 
disappointingly approximate in the difficult soprano rdle, and Penno sounded 
tired out, but Giangiacomo Guelfi is a young baritone with a large voice of 
potential splendour and he did some impressive singing. Attila, a conscience- 
ridden and magnanimous tyrant, was sung by Tajo, who showed no signs o! 
the vocal tiredness we heard last autumn. He dominated the ensemble and his 
share of the finale of Act I was intense and moving. H. 


~ * + 


We would like to point out to our readers that Volume II of OPERA wil 
contain 13 issues, and the Index which we are preparing will cover the period 
December 1950 to December 1951. This Index can only be sent to those 
who order it before December 10. Orders can now be accepted (6d., post 





free 8d.). 
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Scene from Moniusko’s *Halka’ at Prague. 


° 
Prague Festival. 

At the moment the musical situation in Prague is extremely interesting. 
Until recently, most of the musical talent of Czechoslovakia was concentrated 
in the capital; to-day, music has become decentralised. Operas and concerts 
are given all over the country, with the result that the standard in Prague is 
not what one would expect from a city of such great musical traditions. 

Much has obviously been done to improve musical standards since the 
German occupation, but there is still a long way to go, and the Czechs are 
fully aware of this. They have two very important assets—firstly, Prague has 
two magnificent opera houses, and a single company performs simultaneously 
at both; secondly, there is a most enthusiastic audience for opera, and indeed 
for music of all forms. Approximately eighteen operatic performances are 
given every week, and houses are packed. This applies whether there is a 
festival on or not. Moreover, the general enthusiasm is not limited to a mere 
handful of popular operas, as in England. 

The chief deficiencies at the moment are good singers and experienced 
conductors. In only a very few operas can one hear a cast that is thoroughly 
good all round. Usually one or two individuals stand out from the rest. This 
is particularly noticeable in those operas such as Boris Godunov where the 
composer has lavished much care on the smaller parts. The part of the 
Simpleton, for instance, in the Prague production, lost most of its pathos, and 
his scene passed almost for nothing. Sometimes, too, those taking the principal 
roles are inadequate. In Dvorak’s Russalka the title part was sung by a singer 
who simply could not manage the last act. 
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The Banquet Scene from ‘Psohlavci’ at Prague. Photo Drbohlay. 


Such limitations as these control the repertory to a considerable extent. 
Wagner, Verdi, and Puccini are not performed at all in Prague, simply because 
there are not the voices available. 

The bulk of the repertory consists of Smetana, Dvorak, Mozart, a few 
Russian operas, such as Boris and Eugen Onegin, and works by composers 
who are not even names here. These last mentioned were not included as 
Festival operas. Although Verdi and Puccini cannot be put on, there seems to 
be no lack of voices suitable for Mozart operas. Don Giovanni, Seraglio and 
Cosi are all extremely popular, and the first named is certainly well staged and 
performed. The spirit of Mozart is very much alive in Prague, and justly so, 
for that city has a far more honourable record in its dealings with him, than 
either his native Salzburg or Vienna. In view of this it is sad to relate that 
Mozart is no longer performed at the small, but ideal theatre in which Don 
Giovanni was born. This theatre is now used for plays—Mozart being trans- 
ferred to the two large opera houses. 

With the operatic conductors it seems to be a somewhat similar story. 
Mozart and Czech operas are generally well done, but Russian composers 
suffer. Boris had little of the vigour that is its right, while Eugen Onegin 
degenerated into a struggle between the singers and the conductor, the latter, 
unfortunately, rarely giving way to the former, even when he got half a bar out. 

Productions are generally on a much higher level; an opera like Russalka, 
which, in spite of its fine music, has a certain quality of immobility about it, 
was so beautifully produced, that the dramatic immobility ceased to worry 
one—if it was not actually turned into an asset. The decor was usually in the 
best possible taste, attractive, while never being over elaborate. The one 
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exception to this was the Coronation scene in Boris, which had none of the 
grandeur of the same scene at Covent Garden. On the other hand, the remainder 
of the opera, as one might expect, contained none of the stupidities for which 
the production at Covent Garden has become justly notorious. 


Lighting is employed to good advantage, and not as an effect for its own 
sake. Unfortunately the producer’s intentions are not always realised, because 
of shortcomings on the part of the technicians. In one scene in Psohlavci, a 
light attempted to move with the hero about the stage, but all too often only 
succeeded in following him at a yard or two’s distance. 


Karel Kovarovic is an important name in the history of Czech opera. He 
was born in Prague in 1862, and died there in 1920. For the last twenty years 
of his life he was the chief conductor of the National opera in Prague, and he 
made that company one of the best in Europe. He himself wrote several 
operas and one of these, Psoh/avci, written in 1898, is still extremely popular 
in Czechoslovakia, although it remains almost unknown to the rest of the 
world. Psohlavci has sometimes been translated as The Peasant’s Charter; but 
its real meaning is ‘The Dog-heads’. It is very much a national opera, and it 
tells of the “Chods’, a group of peasants living near the Austrian border, and 
who both resented and resisted the Austrian oppression. The banner of the 
Chods tears the symbol of a watch-dog’s head; a Chod leader, and the hero 
in the opera, Kozina, is sentenced to death, and duly executed, because 
he refuses to become servile to the Austrians. Before being executed he 
swears he will return and avenge himself on Laminger, the Austrian gov- 
ernor, within a year and a day. This promise is duly tulfilled in the last act, 
at a great banquet given by Laminger, who dies of a heart attack when Koz- 
ina’s voice is heard and his ghost 
appears. 

Based on a story by Jirasek, Psohl- 
avci is an intensely dramatic opera. 
It includes strong situations, particu- 
larly in the trial scene, the prison 
scene, and the final banquet scene. 
Kovarovic’s music, if at times un- 
even, rises to these occasions, and its 
few weaknesses are more than com- 
pensated for by the dramatic and 
theatrical quality of the work as a 
whole. 

Kozina was sung at the Festival by 
Beno Blachut, a tenor of remarkable 
attainments, and almost certainly the 
finest male singer in Prague. His voice 
can take on a variety of qualities 
according to the dramatic situation. 
I was surprised that I never once 


Cervinkova and Blachut in 





Smetana’s ‘The Kiss’. 
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heard him straining although it seems 
he sings a principal role almost every 
day. Also impressive was Zdenek 
Otava as Laminger:; who later was 
to be heard in the very different role 
of Don Giovanni. 

After the Bartered Bride, which is 
now approaching its 2,000th per- 
formance at the National Theatre 
alone, Dalibor and Hubicka (The 
Kiss) are the two most often heard 
of Smetana’s operas. Whereas Psohl- 
avci is entirely national, Dalibor, 
although it deals with a hero of the 
people, relegates nationalism to the 
background in favour of love interest. 
Dalibor represents one of Smetana’s 
greatest achievements. The situation 
in part of the opera is reminiscent of 
Fidelio. The heroine, Milada, dis 

Marie Podvalova as Milada gp per Lage te mgs a 

in “Dalibor’. prisoned, but although she event- 

ually succeeds in freeing her knight, she is killed in so doing, while 
Dalibor, refusing to escape, dies fighting. 

Of all the operas I saw at the Prague Festival, Dalibor was the most com- 
pletely satisfying. The production could hardly be improved upon, while the 
small cast was excellent. Most of the interest is centered in the two principle 
characters, Dalibor and Milada, and these roles were extremely well sung by 
Beno Blachut and Marie Podvalova. The opera is very close knit, and 
Smetana’s music, Wagnerian though it is, extremely compact. From a 
limited amount of material, a powerful symphonic whole has been built. 

Halka, by the Polish-Lithuanian composer Moniuszko, besides being very 





popular in Poland, is much appreciated in Czechoslovakia. It is Moniuszko’s | 


first opera, and was first performed in Warsaw in 1846. It has been described 
as the Polish Bartered Bride, but the comparison is a musical one only 
Moniuszko has something in common with Glinka, and his music is permeated 
by folk-song. The story of Ha/ka is that of a young peasant girl, pregnant as 
the result of an affair with a young and rich landlord, Janus, now engaged to 
an aristocrat’s daughter. Halka, ignoring the advice of her friend Jontek, 
clings to her love of Janus only to be dragged through humiliating experiences 
She finally commits suicide while the wedding ceremony is taking place. 
Although Halka is a tragedy, a substantial section of the music is gay and 
lighthearted, and there are extensive ballets of considerable vigour. These are 
among the best scenes in the work, especially as in Prague the male dancings 
nothing if not masculine. The music is simple and direct, making no attempt 
to be concentrated or deep, yet it has, when required, much tragic feeling. 
The harmonic idiom is straightforward, and far less adventurous thao 
Moniuszko’s contemporary, Chopin. The appeal of the work is made directly 
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The duel scene from ‘Eugen Onegin’ at the Prague opera. Photo Heinrich. 


through its melodic wealth. In the Prague production, Halka was sung by 
Antonina Kawecka, and Jontek by Bogdan Paprocki, both of whom were 
guest artists from Poland. The Czech cast supported them well. 

Other guest artists who appeared in opera at the Prague Festival were 
Mihaly Szekely from Budapest, Ivan Alexejev from Leningrad and Rajna 
Michajlova from Sofia. Of these only Szekely has a world reputation, having 
appeared in Vienna, Milan, Berlin, New York (he spent three years with the 
Metropolitan) and San Francisco where he sang King Mark with Flagstad. 
That he is a most versatile artist is shown by the fact that his. roles include 
Boris, Sarastro, Leporello, Osmin, Philip Don Carlos, Hunding, Baron Ox, 
Konchak and Bluebeard Bartok. His Boris in Prague was in the same class 
as Ludwig Weber's at Covent Garden; while it would be impossible to 
imagine finer Mozart singing and acting than his performance as Leporello 
a few days later. He also distinguished himself as Count Gremin in Eugen 
Onegin in spite of the very poor support from the conductor. 

In the same performance of Onegin, the title role was sung by Ivan Alexejev. 
Despite the uninspiring support from the orchestra pit, his singing was 
thrilling in the extreme. His voice, even over its whole compass is very 
appealing in itself, but he uses it with consummate musicianship. Rajna 
Michajlova is small and slim, possessing a vivacious personality and a pure, 
but very distinctive voice. Her physical stature probably assists the first im- 
pression that her voice would not be capable of surmounting large climaxes, 
but when it comes to the point she does so seamingly without any effort. Both 
her Marenka in Prague, and her Mimi in Brno testified to her remarkable 
singing and acting abilities. 


Malcolm Rayment. 
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Salzburg Festival 


Each season since the war ended, Salzburg has kept to its new practice of 
including a contemporary or near contemporary operatic work in the 


repertory. This year it was Wozzeck. Otherwise, there were two operas by | 


Mozart, but, in honour of the fiftieth anniversary of Verdi's death, Otello 
replaced the Strauss opera which has figured in past programmes, and which 
(in the form of Die Liebe der Danae) is likely to do so again next year. In other 
respects the programmes were much as usual; Furtwangler and Stokowski 
conducted a couple of concerts apiece, and Edwin Fischer, Jochum, Kubelik 
and Bohm one each; Paumgartner was responsible for serenades and morning 
concerts; there were concerts of sacred music, three piano recitals and some 


chamber music evenings; two plays and the perennial Everyman made up the} 


list. It is rumoured that the intention is in future to treat the Felsenreitschule 
production of Die Zauberfléte as a sort of operatic Everyman. 

Alban Berg’s Wozzeck is so compelling and moving a work that it is doubtful 
whether any performance of it which is not actually improvised (and its diffi- 
culty makes that rather a remote possibility) could fail to make some effect. 
When I was in Vienna early in 1950 I heard so much about BoOhm’s perform- 
ance of the opera in Naples, that I expected a good deal of his preparation of 
it in Berg’s native Austria. | was reckoning without the Austrian and parti- 
cularly the Viennese mistrust of anything that is at all new (Wozzeck was 
written some 30 odd years ago, but they have made complete acceptance of 
nothing newer than Bruckner). The orchestra—the world-famed Vienna 
Philharmonic — showed singularly little affinity with this music; in fact 
they demonstrated here, and in their 
playing of Janacek and Honegger in 
aconcert of Kubelik’s, that they are 
a very uncertain combination when 
concerned with anything but the 
Viennese classics. BOhm had appar- 
ently been unable to persuade them 
to it, or so it was suggested to me by 
those who had heard the apparently 
much finer performance he gave the 
work in Naples 18 months ago. The 
music was what I can only describe as 
externalised, the loud passages em- 
phasised (perhaps on the principle 
that they at least could be put over), 
one detail submerged in another, and 
the sensitivity of the music played 
down in favour of sensation. The 
same reduction had mitigated th 
effectiveness of the production 
Schuh was associated with Bohm in 





Christel Goltz as Marie. Photo Ellinger 
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arti- 
was 
e of Peter Klein (the Hauptmann), Herrmann (Wozzeck), and Dénch (the Doctor) 
enna in Act 11, scene 11 of *‘ Wozzeck. Photo Hagen 
fact 
their 
er in , ; . 
- Naples, but in Salzburg he allowed the whole tosry to be coarsened almost 
ne out of recognition, and certainly out of contact with what Berg had written 
the in his score. Marie was played purely and simply as a whore (judging from 
>par- her evident enjoyment, in the apprentice stage), Wozzeck behaved like some 
then sort of trottelkind who had escaped from an asylum and was surrounded by 
aot creatures no less crazy and no less criminal than himself. Make Wozzeck into 
entl) | an unsy mpathetic moron, and the whole opera, music no less than drama 
. the since the two are so inextricably associated, takes on a character which is 
“The quite alien to its own. Too many details of production were out of alignment 
be as | to make a list worth while. 
a I have referred above to the way Goltz played Marie: her singing had little 
rcipk finesse, but the voice is a good one w hich should have told well in the part had 
ouatl she been able to sing without consistently slurring from note to note and with 
r, and a more frequent adherence to the pitch Berg indicated. But her musical faults 
caval were in line with her coarse dramatic performance; need she have planted her 
The feet quite so far apart, put her arms so determinedly on her hips, shown such 
4 the an expanse of bosom, or lusted all over the table in the scene in her room just 
tian as if she were waiting for the head of Jokanaan? If Marie was a low class 
nnd whore, Wozzeck himself was presented as a mooncalf, a great creature with a 
misshapen head and an ungainly body. Josef Herrmann unfortunately chose 
linge to match his unsuitably coarse make-up and physique with some equally 
. coarse singing. Neither he nor Goltz was able to rise to their big vocal 
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moments, and it would be difficult to conceive of less sympathetic, less under 
standing performances of these two great réles. Peter Klein (the Hauptmann) 
was the best member of the cast, perhaps because the only one who had taken 
the pains to memorise his music entirely accurately and from it to produce a 
consistent characterisation; his was a good musical performance. Carl Donch, 
a brilliant Beckmesser, was less successful as the Doctor, and was frequently 
reduced to shouting the music with the emphasis on loudness rather tha 
accuracy. Hans Beirer, as the Drum-Major, the one almost entirely un- 
complicated character in the opera, had the bull-like voice for the part, but 
there was an unwelcome diffidence about his singing which sounded suspi- 
ciously as though caused by unfamiliarity with the music. Heinrich Bensing’ 
colourless singing of Andres was on a very small scale; moreover his vocal 
production sounded as if it had been caught tight in a mouse-trap. The First 
Apprentice of Marjan Rus showed up one of the fundamental faults of this 
revival: his long drunken sermon (brilliantly done by Gordon Clinton in the 
1949 B.B.C. performance) is written throughout in ‘sprechstimme’, but he, 
like every other member of this cast, chose to believe that ‘sprechstimme’ 
should sound like bad singing. I say “chose to believe’ as I know from experi- 
ence that Rus need not sing like this, and I can only think he was unsuccess- 
fully trying to interpret Berg's direction. 

It was things like this.caricature of ‘sprechstimme’ that made me feel the | 
whole misconception of the opera—the under-casting of most of the rdles, the | 


coarsening and burlesquing of the motives and actions of the principal 
characters—was due to inability on the part of those responsible for the revival | 


Rudolf Schock (Idomeneo), Hilde Giiden (lia), Richard Holm (Idamante), Jane 


Lawrence (Electra). Photo Hagen 
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Finale of * Die Zauberfléte’ Salzburg. 


to imagine that anything but ugliness could be expressed by the music: and 
that, i submit, is an inexcusable position to have got into, or even to give the 
impression of having got into. It speaks remarkably well for the extraordinary 
power and expressiveness of the score that by no means everything was lost, 
even when seen, as here, in a glass darkly. 

To say that Jdomeneo is a difficult opera to mount is of course an under- 
statement; I tried to enumerate some of the difficulties in the August number 
of OPERA (pages 458-460), and they apply with equal force to the Salzburg 
revival as to that at Glyndebourne. In fact in Salzburg several other handicaps 
were added which were by no means of Mozart's (or convention's) making. 
The opera was done in the Felsenreitschule, which provided conditions that 
by no stretch of the imagination approximated to the original; intervals were 
eliminated; and some cuts other than the normal (including Zeffiretti and 
Idomeneo’s last act aria) were made to bring the work within the frame of a 
one-sitting opera (important, | must admit, where unpadded wooden benches 
are concerned). When I heard the fourth performance of this opera, the 
orchestral playing was poor, Solti the conductor was either fighting a losing 
battle with tired performers or else not fighting the right battle, and the 
Italian accents of the singers (apart from Giiden) were so execrable as seriously 
to distort the music. Giiden (Ilia) alone of the singers came up to the require- 
ments of her rdle, although her singing did not quite reproduce the fluent 
beauty and purity of line which distinguished Jurinac’s performance at 
Glyndebourne. Jane Lawrence revealed rather few qualifications for the exact- 
ing role of Electra, apart from her good looks (the whole cast was remarkably 
presentable), and Richard Holm was a pale-voiced and none too stylish 
Idamante, though I thought him rather better than when he sang Belmonte at 
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Seefried (Pamina) and 
Kunz (Papageno) in‘ Die Zauberfléte.’ 


Glyndebourne last year. Rudolf ) 
Schock, who sang Idomeneo, man- | 
ifestly lacked both musical authority 
and vocal fluency. How, one asks ' 
oneself, could the Vienna Opera fail 
to see that in Julius Patzak they have ‘ 
the ideal Idomeneo at hand? Josef 
Gielen’s production had its effective , 
moments, such as the turmoil on the e 

c 

c 





stage when the statue of Neptune was 








J lit up during the storm, and tke ‘ 

spectacular finale of what would I 

have been Act I had there been any e 
- , ras intervals; but he was inclined to en- h 
| liven the arias with ballet movements ti 

(as was done at Glyndebourne) and fe 
i in any case was under so grave a h 
H handicap in having to mount theopera a 
' in this dismal, damp cave that com- H 
miseration seems more in order than praise or blame. As with Wozzeck, one a 
left the opera astonished that Salzburg should have under-cast it and under- re 
conceived it in so evident a fashion, and was thankful for memories of the pi 
performances at Glyndebourne, which, in spite of their imperfections, far w 


surpassed these at Salzburg. 

For the third successive year, Furtwangler conducted Die Zauberfléte in the 
Felsenreitschule, where it underwent the ordeal of having a permanent set and 
a minimum of either props or intimacy. Without question this was the best 
prepared of this year’s operas: the orchestra played beautifully and one could 
guess how much work Furtwingler had done with for instance his Sarastro, 
Josef Greindl (who came, particularly in Jn diesen heil’gen Hallen, very close 
to distinction) by a simple comparison with his performance of other réles. 
The cast was a fine one throughout, with a fluent Queen of the Night in Wilma 
Lipp, a delightful and very Viennese Papageno in Erich Kunz (apart from the 
most hideously out of tune pipes I have ever heard, this was unobtrusively 
perfect), a good Monostatos in Peter Klein, and excellent ensembles for the 
Ladies, Boys and armed men. Only the Speaker of Schoffler, which was 
invariably loud, and the Tamino of Dermota, who had a disaster in the 
Bildnisarie and never recovered, were below the generally high level. Best of 
all was Seefried’s exquisite singing of Pamina. Gone was the smallness of 
scale, the reticence which, I used to feel, came perilously close at times to 
affectation, and in its place we heard some thrilling, full-blooded singing, no 
less polished and infinitely more moving. In most respects the performance 
was the same as that of 1949, Furtwangler’s slow tempi no less than his 
collaborators. All of what ke did was carried out with immaculate skill and 
some of it struck this listener as extremely beautiful. It was not so much the 
slow tempi which harmed the music, but rather the conductor's habit of losing 
the rhythmic impulse by slowing down tefore the end. A singer who was at all 
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uncertain was robbed of all confidence: Dermota’s accident in the Bildnisarie 
should not have happened of course, but the tempo had become so slow that 
I am not surprised it did. In contrast when Seefried sang, she maintained 
such a rock-firm rhythm that any danger of dragging disappeared in a moment. 

Furtwingler’s other operatic contribution to the Festival, Otello, supplied 
what was unquestionably the best performance I heard; moreover, with 
Zauberfléte it was the only one of Festival standard. I am told that Furtwangler 
had never conducted the work before but he gave a notable performance, if 
one that never quite rivalled that brought to London iast year by la Scala. 
Perhaps the relative unfamiliarity of the music was enough to prevent the 
dragging which ruined The Magic Flute for me; it was hardly in evidence, 
except perhaps in the later part of the love duet. Graf’s production was a 
considerable achievement, and, apart from the first act when the stage was 
cluttered with rostrums and buildings of all sorts, he was responsible for a 
logical and exciting staging. Vinay was the moving Otello, saving his voice 
even more than before on Esultate, but phrasing with the musical distinction 
he showed over here, and acting with perhaps even more passion and convic- 
tion. Dragica Martinis was a sad disappointment as Desdemona, and mani- 
festly immature. She made little of the role and sang it without distinction, 
her Italian was poor, her acting crude, and the voice itself seemed over-vibrant 
and badly equalised apart from the impressive top notes. Schdffler was Iago. 
His lack of vocal quality or of be/ canto shows badly in Italian music, where 
acting cannot do much to reinforce inadequate singing. There was little 
resonance in his voice, and his highly developed sense of words, on which he 
partly relies, let him down badly when it came to Italian. The small parts 
were respectably done, with Dermota’s Cassio well sung and characterised. H. 

Vinav (Otello) and Martinis (Desdemona) in Act III of * Otello. 
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An Answer to Auden‘® 
by Ronald Duncan 


A form exists by virtue of its limitations. There are some things opera can 
do; there are others which are beyond its scope. When opera confines itself 
to its own boundaries, it flourishes; when it exceeds them, as for instance when 
it attempts to be realistic, it perishes. But what are these limitations teyond 
which it is dangerous to extend the form without destroying its very nature? 
Are they as Auden would have us believe? If they were, I doubt if I would 
enter an opera house again. I would certainly not waste my time writing 
another libretto. 

Before I suggest what these aesthetic limits are, and this | will attempt in 
my next article, it would perhaps be opportune to examine Auden’s thesis. 
I did in fact discuss that with him in Venice and I hope these notes will serve 
to continue that conversation. 

Auden states that: ‘no good opera plot can be sensible for people do not 
sing when they are feeling sensible’. This is to ignore the basic convention of 
opera—i.e. that it is to be sung. It would be equally fallacious to make a 
similar statement about drama and say that it should not articulate emotions 
because most people's feelings remain unexpressed. But to say that would be 
to ignore the fundamental convention implicit in all drama—i.e. that what is 
felt is said. To ignore the essential convention of any art form is to ridicule it. 
People do not stand still; but does that mean a statue is absurd? The funda- 
mental convention of sculpture is: pose. 

To postulate, as Auden does, ‘that a credible situation in opera means a 
situation in which it is credible that someone should sing’, is to confine opera 
to the bathroom. By that criterion, I cannot recall a single credible situation 
in The Rake’s Progress. Does a Rake go to a brothel—to sing? 

But in fact, by accepting the basic convention that opera is to be sung, | 
found the situations in The Rake’s Progress completely credible. 

Nor can I agree with Auden’s comments on the use of recitative. His point 
that, ‘if, for furthering the action, it becomes necessary for one character to 
say to another: “Run upstairs and fetch me a handkerchief.""—then there is 
nothing in the words, apart from the rhythm to make one musical setting 
more apt than another. Wherever the choice of notes is arbitrary, the only 
solution is a convention, e.g. recitativo secco. 1 believe that such factual 
statements can be accompanied. For there is no remark or statement in a 
libretto which cannot be given that twist which will help it to reveal a character 
or add depth to a situation. If this is achieved, the choice of notes is no longer 
arbitrary. When Desdemona refers to the handkerchief in Ote//o, the moment 
is as poignant as any aria. I am not saying there is no place for recitativo secco 
but, in my opinion, the sort of concision required in a libretto, if the dramatic 
situations are to develop, means that the poet must seize every chance to give 
even the most mundane statement emotional overtones. It is these overtones 
which are the composer’s opportunity. 


* Contained in ‘Some Reflections on Opera as a Medium’, published in ‘ Tempo’ for Summer 195! 
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And while on the subject of the composer’s opportunities, I find myself 
giving considerable pause to Auden’s statement, ‘in opera the orchestra is 
addressed to the singers, not to the audience. An opera-lover will put up with 
and even enjoy an orchestral interlude on condition that he knows the singers 
cannot sing just now because they are tired or the scene shifters are at work, 
but any use of the orchestra by itself which is not filling in time is, for him, 
wasting it.” This seems to me to reveal a complete misunderstanding of the 
status of the orchestra in opera. Indeed I would say the very opposite is true, 
and that if an interlude is used mere/y to fill in the time between scene changes, 
then it is certain to be boring. The orchestra can be made to stand in relation 
to opera as a Chorus does in Greek tragedy. And an Interlude should te not 
‘a scraping away regardless’, but a considered musical statement relating the 
preceding scene to the one which follows. There seems to me to be almost as 
much if not more actual dramatic development achieved in the Passacaglia of 
Peter Grimes, than there is in any one scene of the opera itself. Another perfect 
example of the use of the orchestra in opera is surely the exquisite Prelude 
between the last two scenes in The Rake’s Progress. This is no mere ‘filler’, 
while Bedlam is set up. I suspect Stravinsky had other ambitions and realised 
them. Would Auden have no Overture? There is no scene to shift. Or would 
he suggest that the only function of an overture is to fill in the time whilst the 
audience get settled in their seats? True, the overture is only too frequently 
given that kind of attention. But should one make an aesthetic principle out 
of the prevalence of bad manners? 

Perhaps the real point of disagreement is that Auden maintains that though 
poetry can think, music cannot. Whereas I believe that music is another 
language, and that thought is as possible—and as rare—in that medium as it 
is in any other. 

But in the discussion which we had before the first night of The Rake’s 
Progress, Auden clarified this statement made in his Reflections that, ‘since 
music is in essence immediate it follows that the words of a song cannot be 
poetry’. I consider this sheer nonsense and told him so, giving the Sixth Donne 
sonnet as the best example, and his own lyric: 

‘Love, too frequently betrayed 

For some plausible desire 

Or the world’s enchanted fire, 

Still thy traitor in his sleep 

Renews the vow he did not keep, 
Weeping, weeping, 

He kneels before thy wounded shade.’ 

(Scene 2, Act I, The Rake’s Progress) 
as another showing where excellent poetry lends itself to make the best of 
songs. And I could have found several other examples of good poetry in his 
own libretto—for instance the verses for the chorus in The Brothel scene: 

‘Roaring Boys 
With air commanding and weapon handy 
We rove in a band through the streets at night, 
Our only notion to make commotion 
And find occasion to provoke a fight.’ 
Writing of this calibre will redeem libretto writing from the calumny it has 
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deserved for so long. But faced with my first example of the Donne, Auden 
withdrew the meaning I had justifiably taken from his article and clarified it 
to, ‘the librettist’s job is to write verses suitable for the musical setting, if 
they should turn out to be poetry, so much the better, but it should not be 
his first intention to write it’. With that, of course, we were in agreement. 
Indeed, I would go even so far as to say that one of the first things a poet must 
do who is going to write either a libretto or a verse drama is to wring the 
neck of literature. By which I mean he must come up upon his poetry unaware. 
Dramatic verse should be the structure itself; as inevitable and essential as 
the wall, never mere verbal decoration stuck upon the wall. In fact, write 
poetry by avoiding the poetical. 

But it is when Auden limits the degree of illusion which opera is able to 
create, that I find myself in most disagreement with him. He says: ‘the singer 
may be playing the role of a deserted bride who is about to kill herself but, 
we feel quite certain as we listen that not only we but also she is having a 
wonderful time. In a sense there can be no tragic opera because whatever 
errors the characters make and whatever they suffer they are doing exactly 
what they wish.” This denies the very mainspring of opera. To say that it has 
not that ability to compel our belief in the illusion which it creates on the 
stage is to deny it the very credentials of being an art at all. For without that 
illusion, nothing. 

It has always been true for me that both drama and opera, by avoiding 
realism, were more credible than reality itself. It is generally assumed that art 
arouses Our emotions and engages our belief when it reminds us of life. But 
I often suspect that the opposite is true and that life only arouses our interest 
when it reminds us of art. I confess that this particular critical reflection of 
Auden’s disturbs me for I happen to live behind the mirror. No, if we are to 
deny opera the ability to create a credible illusion, let us fold up this tent for 
it has less to it than Punch and Judy. 

And I suspect that when Auden says that ‘opera seria should not employ a 
contemporary situation’, he is again limiting the scope of present-day opera. 
Menotti’s failure in The Consul does not deserve to be considered as a proto- 
type. And it is not accurate to say it contains ‘tragic situations’—its dilemma 
is of quite another order, being unfortunate in the first instance and bathotic 
in the second. This opera, which attempts a contemporary situation, fails: 
the challenge remains. Personally, I do not think that either opera or drama 
would be wise to concern itself too seriously in chasing contemporary or 
topical situations. There is nothing so boring as actuality; for it dates as soon 
as it is achieved. The only situations fit for serious opera are those which, 
in their essentials, are appropriate to any time or to any place. 


THE LONDON OPERA CLUB. Third anniversay of the Club will be marked by 
two performances of Haydn's Life on the Moon (Il Mondo della Luna), which 
has been translated by Douglas Craig and Ernst Urbach. The cast will include 
Roderick Jones, Ian Wallace, Raymond Nilsson, Margaret Kilby, and 
Gwyneth Owen. The opera will be produced by Douglas Craig, the chore- 
ography will be by Catherine Devillier and the conductor will be John 
Pritchard. There will be two performances of the work at the Scala Theatre 
on November 8 and 10. 
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Style in Singing 
by David Franklin 


I—*MISPRISION IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE!” 
Since singing is so good a thing 
I wish all men would learne to sing. —William Byrd. 
(Preface to ‘Psalmes, sonets, and songs of 
Sadnes and pietie, made into Musicke of 
five parts.” 1588.) 

I do, too. I’ve often wished that all men would learne to sing. Mark you, 
most people know more than enough already about singing, if not actually to 
be able to sing themselves, at least to put the professional singer firmly in his 
place. We are fair game for everyone. The Man-in-the-Amphitheatre, who 
waits at the Stage Door for autographs, grumbles as you sign for him—‘Bit of 
acold tonight, ‘aven’t yer?” The Conductor issues his orders as he scurries into 
the pit—*For God's sake, stop fussing about your voice. This is a very difficult 
opera for my orchestra—you must make it easy for them. Sing my tempo, not 
yours’. The Author takes you aside before the dress rehearsal—*Don’t worry 
too much about the tunes. Get my words across. They're good words—and I 
want the audience to hear them’. The Producer says, with icy self-control, 
‘After all, it isn’t as if I were asking you to do something difficult. I'm only 
asking you to lie head down on a pile of rocks—I cannot see why you can’t 
sing your beastly aria from there. For heaven’s sake, stop being so madly 
OPERATIC!” The Critic of the Highbrow Review snatches a few moments from 
his labours on the Subtleties of the Inhibited Sub-Mediant to write glowingly 
about singing with ‘a freedom of rhythm, by rhythm, for rhythm’. 

I wish all men would learne to sing. If they did, they might learn something 
of the difficulties of our difficult craft, and they might perhaps be a little more 
accurate with their criticisms. So many things can affect a singer’s perform- 
ance—his tone, his colour, his phrasing, his understanding and delivery of the 
text, his place in the musical and dramatic texture of the work, his ability to 
reinforce—and not distract— by his acting the engrossment of the audience in 
the music, the sympathy of the audience with the composer and with the text, 
and even the personality of the conductor. (Have you ever seen a conductor 
put out his tongue at a singer in the middle of a performance? I have. It was a 
startling sight, even though the tip of the tongue was not, so to speak, aimed 
at me.) 

One difficulty with which singers must contend is that sometimes the 
vocabulary of their critics—from the amateurs in the gallery to the profes- 
sionals in the stalls—is not precise enough to assess exactly the piace of all 
these details in the successes or the failures of the performance. Many, many 
people criticise our performances and argue about them, from managements 
and conductors and the Press to our candid friends in the dressing-room, and 
often we cannot understand what they have to say, for they use the oddest 
words about our singing, and they use them in the oddest ways. 

* The Editor of opera has handed to Mr. Franklin all the correspondence that was received arising 


out of the May editorial, and out of the review of Franklin Kelsey's book ‘The Foundations of 
Singing’, for the purpose of this series of articles. 
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For instance, The Times, in an August notice of a Festival performance in 
Edinburgh, drew a considered distinction between ‘the ingratiating vocal pro- 
duction of German, as opposed to the more oren tone of Italian, sopranos’. 
One resists the immediate temptation to recall performances, particularly of 
Wagner, in which the last adjective which one would willingly have selected to 
describe German sopranos would have been ‘ingratiating’. There are, how- 
ever, two valid points to be made. The first is that ‘open’ is a technical word, 
which describes a specific device of voice production, while ‘ingratiating’ 
describes, not a specific technical device, but the reactions of the audience toa 
specific technical device. But, if one word applies to singers’ techniques, and 
the other to audience reactions, the value of the comparison is surely doubt- 
ful? The second point is this, that I can think of several situations, and indeed 
of a number of individual performances—for instance, Baccaloni as Leporello, 
Stabile as Figaro, Heddle Nash as Pedrillo, and better still, as Basilio—in 
which a phrase was made to appear ‘ingratiating’ to the audience by the 
deliberate use of an ‘open’ tone. And if this point is accepted, the value of the 
comparison is surely even more doubtful? 

In the May number of opera the Editor wrote this in his editorial: 

‘If an English style (of singing) is to develop, it must come . . . from 
musical settings which are based on the speech rhythms, the shape, and the 
colour of the English language itself. Only when he is accustomed to singing 
a melodic line which is moulded on such essentially natural things as these, 
will a singer in fact sing naturally’. 

This provoked some correspondence, which contained some rather bewilder- 
ing argument, and some gallant, vigorous, and immensely scornful attacks 
upon what the Editor hadn’t said. This flurry of confused letters was full of 
example after example of the inaccurate use of a vocabulary, of the misunder- 
standings that are brought about by vague and undisciplined writing. Some of 
the attackers, it became obvious when the dust had settled, had had no idea 
that they had been fighting their battle facing the wrong way. But Franklyn 
Kelsey, an energetic skirmisher (whose book, ‘The Foundations of Singing’, 
had oddly enough been reviewed in the very same number), seemed deliber- 
ately to use an old debating trick. He chose to ignore what the Editor really 
meant. Instead, he built up an elaborate interpretation of what he said the 
Editor must mean, and then proceeded to destroy the substitute argument with 
the greatest of ease, as well he might, for he had invented it himself. 

First, he seized upon the word ‘natural.’ Then he quoted a definition from 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary—constituted by nature’—and pointed out that 
language is not ‘natural’ but ‘habitual’. Agreed. That it is no more natural 
for an English child to speak English than it is for the same child to speak 
Choctaw. Agreed. That if the child were surrounded by Chinese servants, it 
would be more likely to speak Chinese easily, and English with difficulty. 
Agreed—and I go farther than Mr. Kelsey. I say that in these circumstances, 
the child is certain to speak Chinese easily, and English with difficulty. 

You see, Mr. Kelsey makes point after point—but in the wrong argument. 
The Shorter Oxford Dictionary gives a much wider range of definitions of the 
word ‘natural’ than the one particular and restricted definition which Mr 
Kelsey arbitrarily selected. Here are a few examples 

‘simple, unaffected, easy—not disfigured or disguised—consonant with 
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the nature or the character of the person or thing—native (country or 


language)’. 
Almost any one of these definitions would have directed Mr. Kelsey from 
the elaborate and unfruitful thesis which he based on his definition, to the 
ideas which really lay behind the Editor's words. For surely, the point is not 
whether it is more natural for an English child to speak English, Chinese, or 
Choctaw, or whether it is ‘natural’ or ‘habitual’ for anyone to speak any 
language at ali, but whether it is natural for an Englishman to mould his style 
(as an Italian does, or a German, or a Frenchman) on the language which, 
‘natural’ or ‘habitual’, he has spoken since childhood. 
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Mr. Kelsey’s answer to this is to deny that the ‘nature and construction of 
the English language’ can determine the vocal technique of the singer. No 
one has in fact suggested that it is so determined—but no one can deny that 
the peculiarities which the singer may show in his everyday speech may vitally 
disturb his vocal production. I have sung one particular opera with four 
different American sopranos. Each in turn, at the moment of ecstasy in the 
second act, sang ‘O rupture!’ I have sung in another opera where a leading 
part was taken in turn by two American baritones, and each of them, at the 
crisis of the first act, sang, with immense fire and conviction, ‘Beware the 
lightning-flush!’ (And I became somewhat unpopular by suggesting that these 
gentlemen were warning us against a new and rapid piece of plumbing.) These 
are examples of a trivial technical characteristic, which was common to six 
different singers from one country. Any singer, as Mr. Kelsey must know, will 
rattle off for you many similar examples, some trivial, some important, of 
characteristics of speech, shared by singers of one particular nationality, 
which affect their vocal techniques. Now, the technique of voice production is 
obviously one of the elements of style, and anything which affects technique, 
therefore, must also ultimately affect style. 

But the importance of language as an element of style is much deeper, much 
more fundamental than the minor reactions of diction upon technique. Others 
of the Editor’s opponents deny, with Mr. Kelsey, that language can play any 
part in the creation of style. Mr. Edward Hain, for example, warns the Editor 
against ‘the modern fallacy of trying to mould a melodic line on language, 
mistakenly imagined to be natural, instead of on the nature of the vocal 
instrument itself. The pursuit of this fallacy’ Mr. Hain continues, ‘has, indeed, 
already brought about the virtual extinction of “melodic line’’—i.e. a true 
musical legato in singing’. 

Now we must be very calm and patient in disentangling the implications 
of this sentence. Firstly, why this ‘modern fallacy’, Mr. Hain? Five minutes 
with a Purcell score must convince even the most sceptical that Purcell did 
more than just set words to music. The brightness of his genius resides in the 
miraculous effects which he produced by moulding his melodic line to take 
the shape, the rhythms, the stresses, the impetus of the poem. The Editor 
found himself in good company in May—he shared this ‘modern fallacy’ with 
Purcell. 

Secondly, how docs Mr. Hain sugzest that you can mould a melodic line 
‘on the nature of the vocal instrument itself?” The vocal instrument exists to 
produce sound—‘natural’ or ‘habitual’ according to taste—and the only 
coherent sound by which it may reveal its nature is the sound which we call 
language. Therefore, if you mould a melodic line on the nature of the vocal 
instrument, and the nature of the instrument is revealed in language, you can 
mould your melodic line only upon that language. 

Thirdly, Mr. Hain complains that the pursuit of what he calls a fallacy has 

rought about the virtual extinction of true legato singing. I’m sorry to be so 
blunt, Mr. Hain, but this is nonsense. It just isn’t true. I have never heard such 
a steady stream of sound as the sound which Flagstad produces. Is this not a 
‘true musical legato’? And Mr. Hain knows as well as I do that there are many 
other great names that one could join with Flagstad, to contradict his 
extraordinary assertion. 
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Fourthly, does Mr. Hain think that the melodic line which Wagner wrote. 
and which Flagstad sings so incomparably, was first conceived in terms of the 
‘vocal instrument itself’ and that the words were added afterwards? Does he 
not know of the immense trouble that Wagner took to see that he had the 
right words to which his musical phrases could be moulded? Why is it that an 
Italian never seems to get stuck with an awkward vowel on a top note? There 
are two immediate answers to this, and one is that Italian composers take care 
that they set the right text and that they get the vowels in the right place, 
Verdi's minute instructions to his librettists are a pertinent example. How else 
does Mr. Hain think that the Italians could have produced so many im- 
mensely singable arias? How could their singers produce their legato, if their 
composers had not shaped their musical form to the words so closely, with 
such plasticity (as modern critics write), so lovingly (as one might very well 
write), that words and music become one flowing, inseparable stream? 

Perhaps I should apologise for this barrage of questions. But they are 


questions which had to be asked. I hope in this series to discuss the many | 


factors which have an influence on styie—the part played by singers and 
composers and librettists and conductors and producers and the Press and the 
audience—in order that we may assess the problem before us. But first we 


must clear the ground. There has been ‘misprision in the highest degree’ since 


the Editor’s May article. 

I wish all men had learned to sing, for then we could have developed and 
shared a common vocabulary, and we might have avoided some of the grosser 
misunderstandings which have taken up so much of this first article. Others 
remain to be dealt with, before we can approach the immediate problems of 
style itself. And, by the way, I’ve often envied the Critics on the Higher Level 
for the familiar ritual with which they are accustomed to finish off their weekly 
pieces. I’ve often wanted to do the same thing myself, and now, with one eye 
on the Very Best Model, eagerly I seize my opportunity . . . but there I must 
leave this subject for the moment. I can promise my expectant readers that, at 
at the very first opportunity, I shall try to think of something else to say on the 
matter. Until then, I must request my readers to conceal their very natural im- 
patience as best they may, and so on. And so on 


* * * 


COVENT GARDEN. The first performance of Billy Budd will, as already an- 
nounced, take place on December |. We would like to point out that the 
libretto is by E. M. Forster and Eric Crozier, not as announced in last 
month’s OPERA, by Mr. Forster alone. The title part will be sung by the young 
American baritone, Theodore Upman, Vere by Peter Pears, Claggart by 
Frederick Dalberg and Redburn by Bruce Boyce. The rest of the cast will 
include Michael Langdon, Geraint Evans, William McAlpine, David Tree 
and Inia Te Wiata. Wozzeck will have two casts, and with the exception of 
Christel Goltz, who will sing Marie in all performances, we can expect to 
hear Rothmiiller and Walters as Wozzeck, Kraus and Dalberg as the Doctor, 
Coates and Sinclair as Margrit, and Evans and McAlpine as Andres. Sit 
Thomas Beecham will conduct two performances of Meistersinger during 
December with Otto Edelmann as Sachs, Hopf as Walther and otherwise 
substantially the same cast as in July. 
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Franco Capuana. Publifoto, Milan 


Some New Covent Garden Artists 
By Harold Rosenthal 


Several artists are due to make their first Covent Garden appearances 
during the coming season, while others who made their debuts last season, 
like Christel Goltz, Elisabeth Griimmer and Hans Hopf, are scheduled to 
reappear. We intend during the course of the season to introduce several of 
these artists to our readers by means of short biographical sketches as we 
have done in the past, in the case of la Scala and Glyndebourne. This month 
we write about Franco Capuana, conductor, Gré Brouwenstijn, Gertrud 
Grob-Prandl, Ilse Hollweg, sopranos and Frederick Dalberg, bass; next 
month, about Suzanne Danco, Christel Goltz and Hans Hopf. 


Franco Capuana. 

It is with great pleasure that we welcome an Italian conductor to Covent 
Garden to take charge of most of the Italian repertory for the first two 
months of the season. Franco Capuana is no stranger to Covent Garden, 
indeed to him fell the honour of conducting the first operatic performance 
there after the war, La Traviata on September Sth, 1946, when the San Carlo 
Company paid their visit to us that autumn; and of course he was here with 
the Scala Company last September, when he conducted L’Elisir d’ Amore. 

He was born at Fano in 1896, and studied composition at the Conservatoire 
of San Pietro a Maiella, Naples, where he obtained his teacher’s diploma in 
1915, and then decided to follow the career of a conductor. After the usual 
round of Italian provincial theatres during the 1920's, he appeared in Turin 
during the 1929 and 1930 seasons conducting Pizzetti’s Debora e Jaele, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s L’Amore Medico and Giordano’s I/ Re as well as the more 
popular repertory operas, 
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From 1930 until 1937 he was at the San Carlo, Naples for every season, 
remaining as director of the permanent orchestra. During his stay at Naples 
he conducted much of the Wagnerian repertory, Honegger’s Judith, Les 
Huguenots, Prince Igor, Louise, and a number of works not normally in the 
Italian repertory, such as Bellini’s / Capuletti edi Montecchi, Laccetti’s I/ 
Miracolo and Cicogna’s Baldo. 

His debut at la Scala was made on the second night of the 1937-8 season 
when he conducted Granados’s Goyescas. During his first season there, he 
conducted the world premieres of Refice’s Margherita da Cortona, and 
Bianchi’s Carmen, Marta, Proserpina di Perle, Silvano (Mascagni), Marcella 
(Giordano), and // Volto della Vergine (Camussi). He returned the following 
season to conduct Werther and Fedra (Pizzetti), and for the 1939-40 season 
to take charge of Andrea Chenier, Prince Igor, L°’Oca del Cairo (Mozart), Il 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, Mese Mariano (Giordano), Rigoletto 
and Donata (Scuderi). He was not at this time wholly occupied each season 
at la Scala and appeared elsewhere in Italy including Genoa, Venice, Palermo, 
Florence and the Arena in Verona, where in 1938 he conducted Verdi's 
Nabucco. Abroad he has appeared in Madrid, Barcelona, Cairo, Buenos 
Aires, Berlin and Copenhagen. 

Capuana was invited back to La Scala in 1947 to conduct La Bohéme, 
Manon, and the Puccini 7rittico and has remained there ever since, being 
appointed Musical Director of the theatre in 1949. Readers of OPERA will be 
familiar with his work at this theatre during the last two seasons, as it has been 
fully reported in our pages. 

Capuana’s work is not confined to the opera house, and he has conducted 
symphony concerts all over Europe. He was responsible for the first per- 
formance in Italy of Prokofiev’s Peter and the Wolf, and in 1947 in Rome, 
he gave the first performance in Italy of Walton’s Symphony, which work he 
will conduct at the Festival Hall during his stay in London. 

Covent Garden has known the work of many distinguished Italian con- 
ductors in the past, Panizza, Bellezza, Serafin, Marinuzzi, and Gui to mention 
a few; now Capuana’s name is added to this list. 


Gré Brouwenstijn. 


Gré Brouwenstijn was born in Den Helder, in North Holland, and started 
to take singing lessons when she was sixteen, attending classes at the 
Amsterdam Music Lyceum. Her singing career started with the Dutch broad- 
casting company, and I can well remember shortly after the end of the war, 
being more than impressed by the young Dutch soprano I heard from 
Radio Hilversum in some Verdi operatic excerpts. 

In 1946 the Nederlandsche Oper was founded, and shortly afterwards Gré 
Brouwenstijn joined the company. Her first leading part was Tosca in 1947, 
followed by Santuzza. During her five seasons with this company sh ehas 
sung Leonora (Trovatore), Amelia (Ballo in Maschera), Elisabeth (Don Carlos), 
Giulietta (Hoffmann), Rezia (Oberon), Leonora (Fidelio), Senta, Jenufa, 
Ariadne, and Rosalinda (Fledermaus). She has visited Dublin, where 
she sang in Tosca and Trovatore and has sung in Iphigénie en Aulide, 
Rusalka, Prince Igor and Jenufa for the B.B.C. 

For the coming season she had been invited to sing Donna Anna at 
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Gertrud Grob-Prandl as Turandot. 


Bordeaux, Lady Macbeth at Trieste, 
and Sieglinde at Bremen, but in view 
of her contract with the Neder- 
landsche Oper, where she hopes to 
sing the part of Donna Anna under 
Josef Krips early in the new year, 
she has not been able to accept all 
these offers. 

In addition to opera she appears 
frequently in oratorio and symphony 
concerts. Many will remember her 
beautiful singing in the Verdi Requiem 
under Kubelik for the B.B.C. a 
couple of seasons ago. 

In private life Miss Brouwenstijnis 
married to the tenor Jan van 
Mantgem, also a member of the 
Nederlandsche Oper, and they have a small son, Jan Paul. 

We look forward to her debut in the title rdle of Aida in the first week of 
the new Covent Garden season, and hope it will be the first of many 
appearances. 





Gertrud Grob-Prandl. 


Our new Turandot this season comes from Vienna. Gertrud Grob-Prand 
is in her early thirties, and after studying at the Music Academy in Vienna 
made her debut at the Staatsoper of that city in 1943 and also sang there in 
1944. In 1946 she went to the Ziirich Staatstheater where she remained a 
couple of seasons, returning to Vienna for the 1948-9 season as leading 
dramatic soprano, when she sang the roles of Briinnhilde, Ortrud, Leonora 
(Fidelio) and Turandot. She has remained a member of the Vienna Company 
ever since and now shares the parts of Isolde, and Briinnhilde with Ann 
Konetzni. 

In the summer of 1950 she was invited to the Colon, Buenos Aires as 
leading dramatic soprano, and during last winter was heard at the Teatro 
Liceo, Barcelona in the Wagnerian repertory, and at the San Carlo, Naples 
where she sang Isolde. 

She has also appeared in Berlin, Dresden, and Frankfurt; and, besides the 
roles already mentioned, her repertory includes the parts of Santuzza, 
Leonora (Trovatore), Amelia, Aida, Tosca, the Countess (Figaro), Ist Lad 
(Zauberfléte), Elisabeth (Tannhauser), Eva (Meistersinger), Ariadne 
Rosalinde (Fledermaus), Elisabeth (Don Carlos), Gertrude (Hannel une 
Gretel), Selika (L’ Africana), Rezia (Oberon), and Queen of Sheba. 

After her appearances at Covent Garden she will sing four performances 
of Isolde at la Scala under de Sabata and three complete Ring performances 
and Isolde in Barcelona, 
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Ilse Hollweg. 


Ilse Hollweg is no stranger to 
English opera-goers, for she was 
heard at Glyndebourne as Constanze 
and in Edinburgh as Zerbinetta last 
summer. This will however be her 
first Covent Garden appearance, and 
during the early part of this season 
she will be heard as Gilda and Queen 
of the Night. 

Born at Solingen, she studied 
music at Cologne, where her original 
intention was to become a pianist, 
but she soon abandoned this idea and 
turned to serious voice study. Her 
first appearance was made at the age 
of seventeen, in a performance of 
Mozart’s Requiem. Her operatic 
debut was made at Saarbriicken in 


1942 in the part of Blonde in Mozart's Entfiihrung. 

She joined the Diisseldorf Opera shortly after the war ended in 1945, 
and has remained a member of this company ever since, singing the parts 
of Despina, Constanze, Rosina, Norina, Oscar (Ballo in Maschera), Carolina 


(1! Matrimonio Segreto), Zerlina (Fra Diavolo), Frau Fluth (Merry Wives of 


Windsor), Violetta, Gilda and smaller parts such as Frasquita in Carmen and 


a Flower-maiden in Parsifal. 


She appeared in Hamburg last season as Queen of the Night, and will sing 


the same role and others of her 
repertory there this season. 

She recently appeared at the 
Staidtische Oper, Berlin in the first 
performance in Germany of Delanoy’s 
Puck. It will be interesting to com- 
pare Miss Hollweg’s performances at 
Covent Garden this season with 
those of Wilma Lipp, who sung the 
same two roles here last year. 


Frederick Dalberg. 


Frederick Dalrymple was born in 
England on January 7, 1908, and 
went to South Africa in 1920, where 
he remained until 1930. In that year 
he went to Germany and was en- 
gaged in the following year by the 


Dalberg as Hagen. 
Photo Hoenisch, Leipzig 
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Leipzig Opera as a beginner, tecoming first bass of the Leipzig Opera 
in 1935, where as Friederich Dalberg he remained for several years, sub- 
sequently becoming the first bass of the Berlin Staatsoper. 

Although he sang in the French and Italian repertories it was asa 
Wagnerian bass that he was renowned in Germany before the war, 
and, besides giving guest appearances at the Vienna State Opera and else- 
where, was invited to sing at the Bayreuth Festival where he has _ been 
heard as Fafner, Hagen and Pogner. 

After the war he joined the Munich State Opera, where his parts included 
Sarastro, Rocco, Kaspar, K6nig Heinrich, KO6nig Marke, Hunding, Don 
Basilio, Colline, Padre Guardiano, and Ramfis. In 1949 he resigned from 
the Munich Opera and returned permanently to South Africa and sang in 
the opera season there. Now he comes to Covent Garden to join the com- 
pany, where his first role will be Timur in the revival of Turandot; we may 
also expect to hear him in the new Britten opera, Billy Budd. Dalberg 
has an extensive repertory of fifty or more parts, including virtually all 
the bass parts in Wagner, Mozart and Verdi; such diverse rdles as Riedinger 
in Mathis der Maler, the Pope in Pfitzner’s Palestrina, Sir Morosus in 
Strauss’s Schweigsame Frau, as well as parts in the lesser known operas 
of Adam, Boieldieu and Schillings. 

He also has an enormous concert repertory, singing in most of the choral 
works of Bach, Handel and Haydn, lieder by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms 
and Hugo Wolff, modern compositions by Stravinsky, Schoeck and others. 


Gramophone Records 
ITALIAN 


La Favorita: Spirto gentil & Marta: M’appari (Conley & New SO: Royalton 
Kisch: X433). It is not easy to find good records of Italian opera of the early 
19th century, and there is nothing available of Spirto gentil to compare with 
Conley’s respectably sung performance (this in spite of the imperfect Italian). 
You want of course the distinction of a Caruso or a MacCormack, and that 
unfortunately you will not find kere. The reverse is less meticulous than usual, 
but still nicely sung. Rigoletto: Pari siamo & Traviata: Di Provenza (Gobbi & 
Philharmonia: Susskind: DB21227). Gobbi’s praiseworthy attempt to sing 
softly and simply and the youthful, fresh sound of his voice are enough in 
themselves to make this record interesting, if not wholly successful. For Pari 
siamo he has the power, range, accuracy, expression and subtlety, but he 
seems to me to reveal complications of the character which do not exist—he 
mocks at himself seeing through the emptiness of the courtiers he mocks, 
which is one stage too many in the game of double-bluff. Rothmiiller (C3689) 
is quite first class in this soliloquy and has a brilliantly sung coupling: but you 
must be quick off the mark, as the record was unaccountatly deleted towards 
the end of the summer and will only be found kere and there. It is well worth 
the search. Gobbi’s Germont is too young to be convincing, although it is a 
part he has frequently (and I believe successfully) played on the stage. De 
Luca’s version (DB1340 special) is far the best of available recordings. /! 
Trovatore: Stride la vampe & Condotta ell’era in ceppi (Barbieri, Mariano 
Caruso & Milan SO: Quadri: DB21261) &, I] Trovatore: Condotta ell’era in 
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ceppi (Elmo & EIAR: Parodi) & Carmen: Je dis que rien ne m'épouvante 
(Pagliughi & EIAR: Parodi R30034). Bartieri has plenty of fire and attack but 
both sides sound over-accentuated and bumpy, which does not help to 
reconcile one towards arias which lend themselves badly to performance out 
of their particular contexts. I cannot praise Stignani’s recordings too highly 
(they are respectively R30018 and LX1049); her wonderful, over-all phrasing, 
the musical atmosphere and the extraordinary smoothness and roundness of 
the voice itself establish her as perhaps the paramount female singer of the 
generation. Elmo's recording must have been made nearly a dozen years ago 
and it is the best I have ever heard of her. In fact, there is an atmosphere about 
this record that makes me recommend it as the best available. Pagliughi sings 
Micaela in Italian most pleasantly on the other side. (Danco, X359, is the best 
version.) Un Ballo in Maschera: Ma se men forza perderti & La Gioconda: 
Cielo e mar (Poggi & Milano SO: Narducci: LX1398). Poggi has a good lyrical 
voice of considerable size, but ke lacks the control and the maturity which 
would make his discs worth buying. His over-emotionalised singing of Ballo 
is not pleasant, but then Gigli’s in the complete set is little better, and 
this very difficult aria awaits an ideal recording. Either Gigli or Bjérling 
(DB1499 or DB3302) is preferable in Cielo e mar. Mefistofele: Giunto sul passo 
estremo & Bohéme: Che gelida manina (Malipiero & EIAR: Tansini: R30032). 
Before the war, several records of Malipiero were available in the Parlophone 
catalogue, amongst them Giunto sul passo estremo on E11407. This then is a 
re-issue, and both sides were recorded before 1939. The singing is musical 
and accurate, although it lacks spaciousness and the tenor’s top notes sound 
hard. A recording of the Mefistofele made by Gigli more than 20 years ago 
shows that tenor at his prime, and, in spite of an over-emotional approach, 
it is still the best obtainable in this country (DA883 special). Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana: Tu qui Santuzza & No, no, 
Turiddu (Amy Shuard, James Johnston 
& Philharmonia: Mudie: DX1748 
English). Shuard’s recording debut is 
made in one of her most successful 
roles. There is some evidence of 
caution in this performance, but the 
firm, full sound of the voice is nearly 
as compelling here as it is in the 
theatre, and there is plenty of impetus 
behind the singing. Johnston is an 
admirable Turiddu and supports her 
well. An alternative, Italian version 
of the duet is available for the same 
price, sung by Scuderi and Ferracuti 
(C3769) in a full-blooded and highly 
successful performance. There is also 
the older and more expensive, but 
admirable performance by Giannini 
and Gigli (DBI790). Adriana Le- 
couvreur: Io son lumile ancella (Lidia 
Cremona & Turin Radio O: Simonetto) 
& Mascagni: M’ama, non mama Barbieri as Azucena 





























(Stignan. & Orch.: Petralia: RO30002). Neither singing nor recording 
of the beautiful aria from Adriana isat all exceptional: the discs of 
Caniglia (DB6356 special) and Hammond (C3901) are amongst their 
best, and Caniglia’s has another aria from the opera on the reverse 
side. It is odd this performance was chosen, as the Cetra catalogue 
contains a superb recording by Magda Olivero. Even the best singer in 
the world (by which I mean even Stignani), cannot persuade me to take much 
interest in the Mascagni song. La Bohéme: Donde lieta usci & Turandot 
Signore ascolta (Schwarzkopf & Philharmonia: Galliera: LB110). Schwarzkopi 
is in excellent voice for each of these arias, which she sings very well. She has 
recorded Liu’s 7u che di gel sei cinta on LB85. In this connection, could not 
the incomparable record by Lotte Schoene of Liu’s two arias be added to the 
H.M.V. Special List? 














Puccini Highlights: Madama Butterfly: Adesso voi (Rosetta Noli, Giuseppe | 


Campora), Tosca: E lucevan le stelle (Campora), Turandot: Tu che di gel sei 
cinta (Noli) & Bohéme: O soave fanciulla (Noli & Campora), Turandot: Nessun 
dorma (Ferrando Ferrari), Madama Butterfly: Scuoti quella fronda (Noli é 
Rina Cavallari) (all with Suisse Romande Orch.: Erede) L- P LX3058). I fail to 
see why this heterogeneous collection arrived on one | p disc. A selection 
from one particular opera would have been sensible, but to combine bits out 
of different operas seems to me a waste of time and money. The recording is 
none too good, all the singers hug the microphone, and none of the perform- 
ances is outstanding. Noli seems a good soprano, with real feeling for music 
and a beautiful voice which she uses well. Campora has a good voice—that | 
know from experience in the theatre—but he does not stand up well to record- 
ing and sounds thoroughly immature. Both Butterfly duets begin rather later 
than they ideally should, and certainly nothing in this collection forces it on 
the attention of the record buyer, apart perhaps from the good, unexaggerated 
singing of Noli. Turandot: In questa reggia (Hammond & Philharmonia 
Robinson: DA1988). Hammond sings this formidable piece tolerably, as she 
did over the air, but I miss the implacable power that other sopranos have 
brought to it in the past. Anyone who contemplates purchasing this new 
recording should not fail to hear Eva Turner’s performance (D1631), which 
is great, before committing themselves to one which is no more than passable 
RUSSIAN 

Prince Igor: Polovtsian Dances (LP Choir & Orchestra: van Beinum 
English AX531-2). All the dances are from Act II, with an introductory dance 
from the beginning of the act preceding the entire final scene. The recording is 
excellent, the conception admirable and the orchestra good, but the singing ol 
the choir is so tame and short of animal vigour that one cannot in all fairness 
recommend the record as one might otherwise like. 


BALLET. The November number of BALLET contains an appreciation of 
Constant Lambert; a study of the principal dancers of the Ballets des Champs- 
Elysees; a criticism of Pilar Lopez and her company by Elsa Brunelleschi; 
an account of the Yugo-Slav Ballet in Edinburgh by Richard Buckle; a 
further instalment of Anatole Chuojoy’s ‘Ballet Romania in imperial Russia’; 
and a a set of A. E. Chalon’s caricatures of early 19th century dancers with 
notes by Ivor Guest. 
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Book Reviews 


The Record Guide by Eéward Sackville-West & Desmond Shawe-Taylor. 
(Collins, 30 -.) 

When I was in America just after the war, I remember that I was impressed 
by the amount of trouble they took over there about documenting their gramo- 
phone records. The Encyclopedia of Recorded Music was a pioneer work of 
real importance—the first attempt to assemble a digest of the world’s record 
catalogues in one volume—and there were several books commenting critically 
on the repertory of classical music available in the U.S. itself. Now the immi- 
nent publication of a more complete Encyclopedia (the result of years of work 
by F. F. Clough and G. J. Cuming), and the appearance of The Record Guide 
(which is quite independent of it) puts this country on terms of gramophonic 
equality for the first time. 

In all ways but one this volume is just what was needed. It is written by two 
experts in the field, each of whose knowledge of records is only supplementary 
to his absorbing interest in music itself. Between them they have gone through 
the whole repertory of recorded music available in England and made an 
appraisal of what was worth buying as well as choosing between one version 
and another. They have also written short introductions to the work of each 
composer, many of which will be helpful and stimulating to even the most 
cautious of readers—in fact, particularly to them. But there is to my mind a 
serious fault in the book as published in its present form. Alternative versions 
to the main choices are given only exceptionally, not as the general rule; and 
we have to return to the record catalogues if we are to know what perform- 
ances failed to make the grade. This not only spoils one’s fun as an armchair 
critic of armchair critics, but it deprives the book of half its value as a work of 
reference. To my mind it is essential that all the respectable alternative versions 
should be given as postscripts to the main choice (perhaps in smaller type), and 
until this is done I think the book possesses only about half its potential value. 
I mean this as a compliment, as I think the book is otherwise ideal. 

H. 

A front Seat at the Opera, by George R. Marek. (Harrap & Co. 10s. 6d.) 

There is little to commend this ‘intimate and informal introduction to the 
Operas, their Composers, Performers, Performances and Audiences” by the 
music editor of the American magazine, Good Housekeeping and annotator 
for the programmes of the Metropolitan Opera. For this is a veritable hotch- 
potch, having no clear theme running through the book, and written in a style 
that one can only term American-journalese. 

Some of Mr. Marek’s essays are interesting enough, as for example the 
account of the first Orello performance which he calls, in rather bad taste, 
‘The premiere of the Chocolate Venture’ or the chapter on ‘Private per- 
formances,’ which gives an amusing account of Ludwig of Bavaria indulging 
his passion for Wagner in demanding private rehearsals at the old Munich 
Hoftheater, but even these sections are spoiled by the writer’s schoolboy 
attempts at wit. H. D. R. 

Voices of the Opera, by Frank Granville Barker. (Arthur Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

This little volume is a successor to the same author's Stars of the Opera, 
which was reviewed in opeRA, August 1950. Like its predecessor there are 
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again a numter of mistakes of fact, and in addition some unforgivable 
misprints, such as Massanet, Foedor Chaliapine, Fiordiligia etc. It seems 
difficult to accept as authoritative two books on opera singers and organiza- 
tions that consistently slip up over easily verifiable data. On this occasion for 
example, we are told that the Glyndebourne Company was responsible for the 
production of Cosi fan Tutte at the Bath Assembly in 1948, when of course the 
work given was // Seraglio, while in the chapter on de Sabata, there are some 
bad errors concerning the operas he conducted during his first two or three 
seasons at la Scala. It is interesting to note that those chapters that are 
virtually free from errors of any kind, are those dealing with Flagstad, Edith 
Coates, and Tagliavini, but they add nothing to those articles that have ap- 
reared in OPERA about these artists during tie last eighteen months or so. 
H. D.R. 


News 
Great Britain 


Sadler’s Wells. We understand that Massenet’s Werther which has not 
been heard in London since before the first war, will be produced by the 
Sadler's Wells Company some time in February. Norman Tucker has made 
what is virtually a new.translation of the work. 

The Midland Music Music. John Bennett sends the following report of 
this company’s recent production of Meyerbeer’s Les Hugenots in Birmingham. 

From 1832, Meyerbeer made a big impression on the English public, and 
ten years later Covent Garden put on his Les Huguenots in German, following 
it in 1845 with the original French version, and three years after that with an 
Italian one. The Huguenots, to an exciting historical libretto by the playwright 
Eugene Scribe was, perhaps, Meyerbeer’s most successful opera. He did not 
create spectacular political opera; he merely followed in the path of his 
predecessors, Auber and Rossini. He showed great care and thought in every 
detail of his work, and we find intricate and subtle orchestration that calls for 
extra instruments. If Meyerbeer’s operas are little performed today it is largely 
because they require spectacular and elaborate settings—in the 1830s, spectacle 
was what Paris demanded. 

As the opera was conceived on a magnificent scale, the Midland Music 
Makers with their limited stage resources had to omit many of the spectacular 
scenes—the ‘bathing ballet’ in Act II, and the crowded street scene in Acct Ill, 
but they included all the scenes (some from Act V, which is usually omitted) 
which keep the action. In spite of the many cuts, the production was full of 
spectacle and, if at times the action was rather slow, there was plenty of it. 
The duel scene, the St. Bartholomew's Eve scene, and the well-known 
‘Consecration of the Swords’, were all satisfactorily managed, but the pro- 
ducer overcrowded the small stage, and I had visions of a too true-to-life 
performance in the duel scenes. The chorus, vocally good, had difficulty in 
moving on and off the stage, which probably accounted for their poor standard 
of acting, but which did not explain their static performance in Act I. 
Indeed, the first act was altogether rather unhappy and uncertain; this was 
particularly noticeable in the short overture, the strings of the orchestra 
producing a very sparse and shaky volume of sound. 
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Leslie Deathridge as Raoul had a little difficulty in encompassing his higher 
notes, but after overcoming his first aria, he gave a convincing performance, 
both musically and dramatically. Richard Helyer made an excellent Marcel, 
Raoul’s fanatic servant. Alison Murray was not entirely convincing as 
Valentine, and although she used her voice to good effect, she tended to sing 
over the vocal line. Alan Tuckey as Valentine’s father, St. Bris, and Glen 
Stone (Nevers) gave satisfactory performances, although the former did not 
make the most of his voice. The part of Marguerite was sung accurately and 
intelligently by Iris Deathridge. But the honours went to Kathleen Greea tor 
her performance as Urbain, Marguerite’s page. Her voice was clear and 
confident, as was evident from her first aria, and her portrayal of the rather 
pert page was first-class. 

Mention must be made of the splendid costumes, which would have done 
credit to a professional company, and also of the charming dance sequences 
in Act III. The Conductor and Producer was Arthur Street, to whom much 
of the credit for this enterprising and, on the whole, successful production, 
is due. The Opera was sung in English, and the translation left much to be 
desired. 


America. 

Rudolf Bing’s second season at The Metropolitan will open on Novemter 13 
with a new production by Margaret Webster of Aida conducted by Fausto 
Cleva. Zinka Milanov sings the title rdle, Elena Nikolaidi will be the Amneris, 
Mario del Monaco, George London and Cesare Siepi are the other prin- 
cipals. There will be a newly designed Carmen, produced by Tyrone Guthrie 
and conducted by Fritz Reiner; a new production of Cosi fan Tutte, sung in 
English conducted by Fritz Stiedry and produced by Alfred Lunt; and a newly 
studied Rigoletto conducted by Alberto Erede and produced by Herbert Graf. 
In addition there will be revivals of Alceste, Lucia di Lamermoor, Otello, 
Elektra, Salome, Parsifal, Meistersinger and Manon. New artists will include 
Hilde Giiden, Walburga Wegner, Hans Hopf, George London, Mario del 
Monaco, Giacinto Prandelli, Anton Dermota, Alois Pernerstorfer and 
Renato Capecchi. 

New York City Centre. The autumn season by this company was due to 
commence at the end of September and included the first performance of 
David Tamkin’s opera The Dybuk. We hope to publish a full report of this 
opera as well as an account of the rest of the season in the next issue of OPERA. 

Tanglewood. Berkshire Music Festival. Curt Weiler sends the following 
report :— 

The amount of work done by the opera department of the Berkshire Music 
Centre, founded by Koussevitzky, is nothing short of amazing. In the six 
weeks it is in session, the department produced three full length operatic 
programmes. The first consisted of three one-act comedies, Mozart's Jm- 
pressario, Stravinsky’s Mavra and Martinu’s Comedy on the Bridge, the 


second was Tchaikowsky’s Pique Dame and the third Strauss’s Ariadne auf 


Naxos. Boris Goldovsky not only translated Pique Dame into really singable 
English, but acted as stage-manager and conducted the two performances 
that were given of this opera. Three experienced artists, all former Alumni of 
the school, sang the leading parts, Pauline Pierce, David Lloyd and James 
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Act 1 of *Zar und Zimmermann’ at Diisseldorf. Photo Elfi Hess 


Pease; but others gave more than creditable assistance, including the baritone 
Mac Morgan who excelled in last year’s Gianni Schicchi. 

San Francisco. The twenty-ninth annual season of the San Francisco Opera 
Association opened on September 18 with a performance of Otello. Other 
Verdi operas scheduled were Rigoletto, La Traviata with Lily Pons singing her 
first Violetta) and La Forza del Destino. Blanche Thebom was due to sing 
Carmen for the first time and Dorothy Kirsten Tosca. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
was due to make his North American debut in the title rdle of Boris Godounoy. 


Austria. 

The 1951-2 season of the Vienna Staatsoper at the Theater An der Wien 
opened on September | with a performance of Die Zauberfléte to mark 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Schikaneder; the cast in- 
cluded Lisa Della Casa as Pamina, Wilma Lipp as Queen of the Night, and 
Erich Kunz as Papageno. The first new production of the season will be 
Simon Boccanegra with Paul Sch6ffler in the title part (alternating with Otto 
Edelmann), Hilde Zadek, Ludwig Weber and Anton Dermota; the conductor 
will be Rudolf Kempe and the producer Josef Gielen. Georges Sebastian 
appeared as guest conductor early in the season, taking charge of Carmen and 
Rosenkavalier, in which Maria Reining, Sena Jurinac and Lisa della Casa 
must have made an enchanting trio of singers. Another interesting perform- 
ance in the opening fortnight of the season was Maria Jeritza’s appearance in 
the title rdle of Salome. The Volksoper also opened its season on September |, 
with a performance of Suppé’s Boccaccio. Lehar’s Giuditta was scheduled for 
revival in early October. Jeritza also appeared in this theatre, following her 
appearance as Salome a few days later with one as Santuzza. 
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Germany. 

Bayreuth. Arrangements for the 1952 Bayreuth Festival have already been 
made. The Festival will open on July 22 with a performance of Tristan und 
Isolde and will continue until August 25. There will be six performances each 
of Tristan and Meistersinger, five of Parsifal and two cycles of the Ring. 
Fuller details will naturally be announced in due course. Prospective English 
visitors to Bayreuth are advised to get into touch with the ‘Gesellschaft der 
Freunde von Bayreuth’, Festspielhiigel, Bayreuth, for information con- 
cerning priority bookings etc. 

Dresden. The 1951-2 season at the STAATSOPER will include the first per- 
formances of Thomas Munzer by Paul Kurzbach, and Der Wundervogel by 
Guido Masanetz. The thousandth performance in Dresden of Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz will be marked by a new production of this opera and there will 
also be new productions of Orpheus (Gluck), Der Wildschiitz (Lortzing), Don 
Giovanni, Turandot, Tristan und Isolde, Don Carlos, and Wolf-Ferrari’s Die 
vier Grobiane (Quattro Rusteghi). There is also the possibility of a production 
of Moniusko’s opera, Halka. The last production of the 1950-1 season was 
Die pfiffige Magd by Julius Wiesmann, with Elizabeth Reichelt and con- 
ducted by Gerhard Lensenn. 

Dusseldorf. Gustav Griindgens has been succeeded by Walter Bruno Iltz 
as Generalintendant of the sTATE THEATRES. Heinrich Hollreiser continues as 
Generalmusikdirektor, and Arnold Quennet who has conducted at Hanover 
and Vienna and recently at the Berlin Staatsoper, becomes first Kapellmeister. 
There are several changes in the roster of singers; newcomers include 


Scene from the new production of *Don Giovanni’ at Diisseldorf. Photo Elfi Hess 
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Ibert’s * Angélique’ which is in the Hamburg repertory. 


Margarete Katz, dramatic soprano, Ada Baer, mezzo-soprano, Walter 
Beissner, new heldentenor from Kassel, Walter Jenckel, buffo-tenor, Karl 
Wolfram, baritone from the Staatsoper, Berlin. and Fritz Ollendorf, bass, 
who has teen at Basle since 1937. The company further includes Erna 
Dietrich, Ilse Hollweg, Hilla Oppel, Harriet Selin, Anna Tassopulos, Ruth 
Weigelt, Helmt Fehn, Kurt Gester, Anton Imkamp, Walter Kassek, Heinrich 
Nillius, Gottfried Riedner and Karl Maria Waldmeier. Hans Hopf and 
Rudolph Schock are the principal guest singers. 

The season opened on September 9 with a new production of Don Giova 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser and produced by Bruno IItz, with sce 
and costumes by Helmut Jiirgens. The title part was sung by Karl Wolfram 
Leporello by Fritz Ollendorf and the three female rdles were taken by 
Margarete Katz, Erna Dietrich and Anna Tassopolus. This was followed by 
new productions of Zar und Zimmermann and Rigoletto with Ilse Hollw 
Richard Holm and Heinrich Nillius. Other new productions promised fe 
the season include The Rake’s Progress, Porgy and Bess, Carmina Bura 
(Orff), Xerxes (Handel), L’Elisir d’ Amore, Martha, L’ Africana, Die Entfiihrung 
Turandot, Otello, Tristan und Isolde and a Menotti work yet to be announced 
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Above: Scene from * Das Verlorene Lied’ at Kassel Staatstheater (see * Opera’ 
page 588). 


Below: ‘Pagliacci’ which is in the current repertory at Hamburg. 
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Hamburg. The 1951-2 season at the Staatsoper opened on September 2 
with a performance of d’Albert’s Tiefland with Aga Joesten as Martha and 
Caspar Brochler as Sebastiano, the conductor was Horst Stein. This was 
followed by a new production of Die Zauberfléte with Ilse Hollweg, Lore 
Hoffmann, Rudolf Schock, Gottlob Frick and Horst Giinter. Plans for this 
season include productions of The Rake’s Progress and the Brecht-Dessau 
opera Das Verhor des Lukull, new productions of Fidelio, Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Martha, Don Carlos, Lohengrin, Der Opernball (Heuberger), Pique Dame, 
Mathis der Maler, Der Freischiitz and Andrea Chenier. The repertory further 
includes Ibert’s Angélique, Elektra and Fra Diavolo as well as the obvious 
favourites. Singers include Clara Eters, Hedy Gura, Gusta Hammer, Lore 
Hoffmann, Maria von Ilsovay, Ilse Hollweg, Ilse Koegel, Kathe Maas, Martha 
Mddl, Anneliese Rothenterger, Erna Schliiter, Elfriede Wasserthal, Helene 
Werth, Martina Wulf, Mathieu Ahlersmeyer, Peter Anders, Gottlob Frick, 
Fritz Gollnitz, Tkeo Herrmann, Josef Metternich, and Rudolf Schock. 

Leipzig. The new Generalmusikdirektor in succession to Paul Schmitz, who 
has gone to Kassel, is Helmut Seidelmann from Dessau. The plans for the 
1951-2 season include new productions of Otello, Die vier Grobiane, Prince 
Igor, Die Stumme von Portici (Masaniello), Enoch Arden (Gerster), Tiefland 
and a new Russian opera. Der Posthalter by Krjukow, which will be receiving 
its first German performance. 

Munich Staatsoper. The 1951-2 season will include the first performances 
at Munich of The Rake’s Progress, Werner Egk’s Peer Gynt, and a triple bill 
by Carl Orff, Carmina Burana, Catulli Carmina and Trionfo di Afrodite. There 
will be new productions of Die Entfiihrung, Das Rheingold, Gotterdammerung, 
Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Don Carlos and Elektra. Newcomers to the 
company include Valerie Bak, a Hungarian coloratura soprano, who has sung 
in Budapest, Gera, and has made guest appearances all over Germany, and 
Brunix Falcon an American-born dramatic soprano. 


Italy 


Bergamo. The autumn opera season at the Teatro Donizett' was due to 
open on September 22. Four new works were to te given their first perform- 
ance: these were Prometeo by Luigi Cortese, / Pastori dell’Engadina by 
Giuseppe Piazzi, La Madre di Donato by Veroli and // sistema della dolcezza 
by Vieri Tosatti. The repertory further included Simon Boccanegra, La Traviata, 
Don Pasquale and Werther. Conductors were Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Carlo 
Maria Giulini, Ettore Gracis, Ugo Rapalo and Nino Sanzogno. Singers 
included Giuseppina Arnaldi, Africo Baldelli, Augusto Beuf, Aristide 
Baracchi, Renato Capecchi, Fernando Corena, Enrico Campi, Franca Duval, 
Maria Luisa Gavioli, Carlo Gasperini, Magda Laszlo, Maria Minetto, Luisa 
Magenta, Giuseppe Nessi, Clara Petrella, Giacinto Prandelli, Gino Penno, 
Rolando Panerai, Mario Petri, Antonietta Stella, Renata Tebaldi, Ebe Ticozzi, 
Giuseppe Taddei, Cesare Valletti, Alfredo Vernetti and Alessandro Ziliani 

Catania. The Bellini celebrations which have been arranged to mark the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the composer's birth (November |, 
1801), will begin on the third of November with the laying of a wreath on the 
Bellini Monument, a service in the Duomo and a visit to his tomb. At the 
Teatro Bellini on the same evening the special Bellini season will open with 
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a performance of his seldom heard opera // Pirata. 

Terme di Caracalla, Rome. The performances of // Trovatore were con- 
ducted by Gabriele Santini and had Caterina Mancini, Cloe Elmo, José Soler, 
Aldo Protti and Andrea Mongelli in the leading parts. La Forza del Destino 
was sung by Adriana Guerrini, Miriam Pirazzini, Roberto Turrini, Raffaele de 
Falchi, Andrea Mongelli and Saturno Meletti; the conductor was de Fabritiis. 
The season closed on August 20 with a further performance of La Traviata. 


South America 


Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. According to our South American corres- 
pondent the promised revival of Andrea Chenier did not take place. Le Nozze 
di Figaro was given in its place. The cast was made up entirely of Argentine 
singers with Angelo Mattiello as Figaro, Renato Cesari as the Count, Delia 
Rigal as the Countess, Nilda Hofmann as Susanna and Olga Chevaline as 
Cherubino. Juan Martinis was the conductor and Otto Erhardt the producer. 

Last season’s successful production of Jenufa was repeated this year with 
Christel Goltz in the title part, Res Fischer, Lorenz Fehenberger and Walter 
Ludwig. All these artists were making their Colon debuts, and made good 
impressions. Karl BGhm was the conductor. 

Die Entfiihrung was revived for the first time since Kleiber’s performances 
of it in 1938. Nilda Hofmann was the Constanze, and after some initial 
nervousness, gave a very good account of herself. Olga Chevaline was the 
Blondchen, Walter Ludwig the Belmonte and Josef Greindl the Osmin. This 
latter singer was really good in the part, despite an occasional roughness in 
the voice. The opera was produced by Otto Erhardt who also took the part 
of Pasha Selim. Karl BOhm was the conductor. 

Montevideo. A short but interesting season was given at the TEATRO SODRE. 
The season opened with Andrea Chenier (Barbato, Gigli, Damiani alternating 
with Tito Gobbi), this was followed by Carmen (Barbieri, Faraone, Annaloro, 
Cesari), Mefistofele (Faraone, Poggi, Rossi-Lemeni) and Ballo in Maschera 
(Carla Caputi, Barbieri, Tuccari, Poggi, Gobbi alternating with Damiani). 

Rio de Janeiro. The production of Don Carlos at the TEATRO MUNICIPAL 
was noteworthy for the success obtained by Boris Christoff in the part of King 
Philip. The rest of the cast included Elisabetta Barbato as Elisabeth, Mirto 
Picchi as Carlos, Enzo Mascherini as Posa, Elena Nicolai as Eboli and Giulio 
Neri as the Grand Inquisitor; Antonino Votto was the conductor. 

* = x 

Oxford University Opera Club. The world premiere of Egon Wellesz’s 
opera /ncognita (his sixth opera) will take place at the Town Hall, Oxford, on 
Wednesday, December 5. There will be further performances on December 6, 
7, 8. The libretto is by Elisabeth Mackenzie and is based on Congreve’s novel. 
Tickets are available from C. Taphouse & Son, Oxford. 

* * * 

The next number of opera will be on sale at the end of November, and will 
include a second article by Ronald Duncan, the second of David Franklin’s 
articles on Style in Singing, short biographical notes on Suzanne Danco, 
Christel Goltz, Margherita Grandi and Hans Hopf, an interesting and 
novel Christmas competition, and a selection of readers’ letters; there will 
also be the usual news and reviews. 
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Constant Lambert 


An Appreciation 


Four days before Constant Lambert died, he had been in fine fettle at a 
meeting with Ninette de Valois, Frederick Ashton and myself. We had been 
discussing future plans for Sadler’s Wells Ballet. Constant had produced the 
name of a composer new or almost unknown to the rest of us. On Constant’s 
recommendation we were naturally willing to have him write a score for us. 
Another name was brought up; Constant did not know this man’s work well 
—would he see him? Would he also discuss a scenario the man had? 
Would Constant let us know what he thought? So the discussion went on: 
what did he think of so and so as a designer? Constant Lambert was far more 
to Sadler’s Wells Ballet than a Musical Director, or Adviser, he was a man 
of knowledge and taste in the visual and the literary, as well as in music, and 
we could gratefully look to Constant for advice in all kinds of problems of 
the ballet, sure that we would have a wise reply. 

It had been the end of a very successful period in Lambert's life. Withina 
few months he had, among other things, conducted the first of the series of 
Purcell concerts given during the Festival, he had composed and conducted 
the first performance of his ballet Tiresias in collaboration with Ashton and 
Isabel Lambert, his wife, he had directed a fortnight’s performances of his 
own version of Purcell’s Faery Queen at Covent Garden. 

Lambert was the outstanding Purcell conductor of our time. His first 
concert in the Purcell series is recognised as being one of the outstanding 
musical events of 1951. His revival of The Faery Queen had brought him 
collaboration with a producer and a choreographer new to him, and while 
Constant was wary of new colleagues in these fields, he had enjoyed working 
with them; and on that last Friday he had told me that during the fortnight 
at Covent Garden with the Faery Queen he had never been so happy. 

His ballet Tiresias had not been well received by the press. He had, like 
every other artist, read all the notices. On the other hand he had great praise 
from many of the most knowledgeable people in the world of music and ballet 
His colleagues at Covent Garden had all thought well of the score and 
continued to do so. His collaborators were also severely criticised, including 
his wife whom we at Covent Garden look forward to have work for us agaift 
It is good to record that after the first night (and most of us will agreeit 
was a mistake to present it for the first time before a special audience ata 
Gala performance) the ballet has been very enthusiastically received both it 
London and in Liverpool, Leeds and Edinburgh. 

There was one point of general agreement—the ballet was far too long 
We all pressed this view on Constant, would he please cut it? He was not 
prepared to cut until the ballet had been performed several times and had 
settled down. He had begun to cut and was due to go to Edinburgh th 
day he died to complete the process. The work has since been finished undef 
the direction of Elisabeth Lutyens. 

In his attitude to his own score he was in no way different from his attitude 
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Opera Diary 


Mermaid Theatre. Dido and Aeneas (September 9) 

Many readers of OPERA will have visited the Mermaid Theatre in St. John’s 
Wood; no musical or theatrical venture of the Festival year has been more 
worthy of support than Bernard Miles’s Elizabethan theatre, planned and 
executed by him, his family and his friends. 

It is of course anachronistic to perform Dido on an Elizabethan stage; 
Cromwell and his gang had destroyed all those ‘gorgeous playing places’ 
before Purcell set to work. All one can say is that it is a thousand pities they 
did, for this theatre made an intimate, evocative and fitting home for the 
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Opera Diary 


Mermaid Theatre. Dido and Aeneas (September 9) 

Many readers of OPERA will have visited the Mermaid Theatre in St. John’s 
Wood; no musical or theatrical venture of the Festival year has been more 
worthy of support than Bernard Miles’s Elizabethan theatre, planned and 
executed by him, his family and his friends. 

It is of course anachronistic to perform Dido on an Elizabethan stage; 
Cromwell and his gang had destroyed all those ‘gorgeous playing places’ 
before Purcell set to work. All one can say is that it is a thousand pities they 
did, for this theatre made an intimate, evocative and fitting home for the 





opera, probably the most happy setting since its original production in C 

The opera was given with Tate’s prologue, in which Phoebus (a welco 
old friend, Powell Lloyd), drawn in his chariot by two adorable horses, 
friends with Venus and Spring, and collects a crowd of admiring swai 
cupids, nereids and tritons. The verse is pedestrian, and the dances 
rather messy, but it was interesting to see this prologue once. Besides, 
ensued that comfortable feeling (as in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme at Edinbur 
last year) of settling down to momentous business when the orchestra s 
up the overture to the opera. 

Bernard Miles produced and, since the theatre is his and he made it, 
could be expected to use the stage to fullest advantage. He achieved 
beautiful moments with it, did not clutter the opera with extra-musig 
business, as producers with more experience of drama than opera are apt 
do, and he conveyed the inexorable sweep of the tragedy to its close, al 
a matter for astonishment, though not always a factor realised in perfo 
ance. Mr. Miles’s most successful coup was his solution of the pub scene. 
sailor’s sweethearts were, not harbour whores, but the witches in disguise, 
they resumed their masks at suitable junctures to let us know why they 
such cynical inamoratae. A simple, but completely effective decision. I li 
too, the pretty improvisation of an umbrella for the ladies when Rain Stop 
Picnic, the sorceress’s first entry, and Dido’s suicide (a la Cleopatra) on 
throne, with a dagger, before ‘Thy hand, Belinda’ (this is the first suicidal Dg 
we have seen this year). 

Geraint Jones, who was maestro al cembalo, had edited the opera, select 
music for the prologue and for the dance at the end of Act 2; he took the 
usual step of setting the six preceding lines a capella. | have thoug! 
stylistically odd to sing “With drooping wings” unaccompanied—choirs 
not to be trusted so far—and since the orchestra played there it was all 
more bewildering, from a textural point of view, to insert an unaccompas 
number elsewhere. But that is a tiny grouse. 

Michael Holmes’s dances in the opera were again messy. The small 
must have been a problem, but it is wrong to hide the inner stage pict 
behind tripping toes. He has yet to find a convincing formula for of 
dances; those in Le Bourgeois were not really effective. 

The chorus was not allowed to interfere with the stage picture. P 
stylised groups at either end of the apron, it was able to concentrate on ¢ 
well-phrased singing, a job which it executed admirably. Edith Coates was 
imperious and magnificently repulsive Sorceress; in her first entry she o¢ 
out of the ground like ectoplasm materialising, and she sang with uninhib 
and grizzly relish. Maggie Teyte was, in appearance and manner, an i 
duenna but the voice which we love in so much music made heavy weathet 
Belinda’s; her singing was too rich and, surprisingly, too inflexible. M 
Dickie, perched precariously on the deus ex machina swing, sang the Attend 
Spirit's message with a timbre that could sound stentorian in this theatre. 
the smaller parts were efficiently and mellifluously sung; neither Dido 
Belinda needed to be called on for ‘Oft she visits’ and ‘Fear no danger, 
sometimes happens. Thomas Hemsley sang Aeneas’s music with dignity 
much vocal beauty, though his voice is not large and elsewhere I have 


Edith Coates as the Sorceress in * Dido. Photo Mef 
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Scene from ‘Dido and Aeneas’ at the Mermaid Theatre, showing th 
Elizabethan stage. Photo McBean. 


it judder under pressure. He made an exciting portamento up to ‘Yours be the 
blame’ in Aeneas’s great recitative. Most meritorious of all, he was not 
dwarfed by his Dido, either in singing or presence. 

I have studiously avoided mentioning Mme Flagstad, so that her colleagues 
contributions might be appraised before consideration of the performance 
that was the raison d’étre of the production, its primary attraction and its 
glory. I felt it symbolic of the whole enterprise that the prima donna, one of 
the great singers of our time, should be heard singing alto in an off-stage 
chorus. 

When the curtains of the inner stage parted, we saw a dignified and supreme 
ly beautiful Dido seated on her throne, simply robed in blue that emphasised 
the nobility of her presence. When she reclined on Aeneas’s red cloak in the 
Grove scene, when she dismissed him at the harbour, when she sank in death, 
she was still royal greatness. The tessitura of the music lies low, in just the 
register she wishes most to use from now on, and in just that part of the void 
that would sound best in this theatre. Her sense of proportion and of styk 
controlled the tone that she produced but there was no sign that she wa 
sparing her voice, though we were never near being deafened by its full power 
—only flooded with its full beauty. Her phrasing of the melismata in ‘Ab 
Belinda’ was gentle affection, in ‘Hark how thunder’ the mirror of fiert 
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Nature, in the duet that follows ‘Thus on the fatal banks of Nile’ the timbre 
was awesome and unrestrained, yet always queenly. Her control of breath and 
tone in ‘When I am laid’ was breath-takingly serene in its warm roundness. 
To the English text she brought near-perfect pronunciation (an occasional v 
slipped out instead of w, but she did not sound like a foreigner singing in 
English) and that appreciation of verbal colour that has shown us in the past 
the musical rightness of Wagner’s un-poetic libretti. If her Briinnhilde was a 
cosmic interpretation, as Dido she revealed an intimate microcosm of operatic 
performance no less superb. The Briinnhilde of Gétterdammerung may have 
been the crown of her career. This was an exquisite diadem to set atop it. 
William Mann. 


Sadler’s Wells. Katya Kabanova (September 19) 

A member of the audience said to me: ‘People blame Sadler’s Wells and 
Covent Garden for their duplications and for embarking on one production 
after another of Rigoletto and Bohéme and Butterfly, but look what happens; 
you aren’t adding to the repertory if people stay away from the theatre’. Of 
course it is true; still, if this half-full theatre was a depressing reminder of the 
poor notices Katya received last season, the vigorous applause at the end 
encouraged one to think that at least those who came had enjoyed what they 
heard and saw. Certainly, Janacek’s music has, apart from its tenderness, an 
extraordinary sensitivity to drama. The threatened interruption of Katya’s 
great monologue of Act II leads to a moment of intense relief that the danger 


Act I, scene i of “Katya Kabanova ’ at Sadler's Wells. Photo McBean. 
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Anna Pollak as Carmen. 
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has passed, and from it she discovers that her love for Boris is too strong 
for her. Could anything be more psychologically right than the musical 
portrayal of this involuntary crumbling away of resistance? 

At this performance, there was evidence of under-rehearsal in the orchestral 
playing, which was insufficiently precise. On the other hand, the singers 
seemed if anything more secure and on top of their work than originally. 
Shuard certainly sings Katya with more ease than she did last season, and 
there is greater conviction in her acting. Rowland Jones (Boris), Marion 
Studholme (Barbara) and Robert Thomas (Vanya) sang admirably, and 
Dennis Arundell’s production (at any rate as far as the first two acts are 
concerned) is one of his best. Charles Mackerras again conducted: he is 
obviously very much at home with this score, and his tempi have in many 
cases broadened, often with good results, sometimes with bad (as in the 
drunken confession of Act II, which was dragging badly by the end). Still, if 
there were minor faults, the evening was not one I should gladly have forgone, 
and I feel grateful to Sadler’s Wells that they have so far retained the courage 
of their convictions, and, with it, the opera in their repertory. H. 


Carmen (September 24) 

The feature of this performance was the debut with the company of Jean 
Stuart in the part of Micaela. Miss Stuart displayed a voice of more than 
average volume which she knew how to use, and a generally appealing stage 
presence. At present her singing lacks subtlety, but then Micaela is not a 
particularly complex character; while in her eagerness to make an impression, 
or perhaps through initial nervousness, she showed a tendency to rush ahead 
of the conductor. There was a new José in the person of Robert Thomas, 
who, one feels, is not yet quite ready for this role; not because he was unable 
to cope with it vocally—he could, indeed he was most effective in the 
dramatic outbursts—but because his lack of stage experience prevented him 
from making anything of the part dramatically. 

Anna Pollak is now far more impressive in the title part than she was when 
she first undertook it a couple of seasons ago; and although her natural 
temperament is not that of a true Carmen, her singing, as always with this 
artist, was on a very high level, and a source of constant pleasure. Not so that 
of the Escamillo, John Probyn, about which I can find little to praise. Nor 
was there much to charm the ear in the Mercedes of Kate Jackson, the 
Frasquita of Marion Studholme and the misconceived Zuniga of Stanley 
Clarkson. The orchestra had one of its definite off nights, especially in the 
first two acts. 

Returning to this Carmen after a long absence, I found the dingy, sordid 
production of Tyrone Guthrie more irritating than ever; the constant hand- 
wavings and swaying of the chorus throughout the evening, reminded me 
of nothing so much as a revivalist prayer meeting. H.D.R. 


Don Giovanni (September 26) 

This good performance of the most difficult of all Mozart’s operas to 
perform, was distinguished by the outstanding Donna Anna of Dorah Drake. 
This was Miss Drake’s second appearance in this part, and indeed her second 
on any stage; she comes from New Zealand and is a pupil of Roy Henderson. 
She possesses a powerful voice, a trifle hard in quality, but under admirable 
control. Her technique was something quite out of the ordinary, and she was 
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able to cope with the tessitura of Anna’s music, as if this were one of the | 
easiest of all operatic rdles to sing. It was only a few months ago that Sadler’ 
Wells introduced us to a first rate Anna in the person of Eleanor Houston, 
and now they are able to produce another one equally as fine. Either of them = 
would have done credit to Glyndebourne this summer. The rest of the cast 
was entirely familiar, with Frederick Sharp, Edmund Donlevy and Harvey - 
Alan in especially good voice. H.D.R. 
-| x 
(Continued from page 656) Ww 
to the work of other composers. A score was a work of art which could not be Th 
cut here or reshaped there at the whim of a choreographer or a dancer. He had a 
instinct for ballet, he had an instant recognition of the requirements of the Sat 
dancer. He would frequently ask a dancer ‘Is that all right?’ and he might ‘ni 
modify the tempo but never for the benefit of the dancer and to the detriment 
of the composer. His instinct showed itself in the skill with which he composed me 
or arranged or chose the music for the ballet. W 
Besides his skill in choosing composers he composed the scores for Romeo bs 
and Juliet (1926), The Rio Grande (1931), Pomona (1931), Horoscope (1938) on 
and Tiresias (1951). He arranged the music for Job (Small orchestra, 193)), 
Apparitions (1936), Les Rendezvous (1936), Les Patineurs (1937), The Prospect - 
Before Us (1940) and Comus (1943). It is a particular sorrow to me that he - 
did not have the chance of completing a divertissement ballet to musi Tu 
taken from the ballets in Verdi’s operas. One should also remember his great = 
love for Puccini, whose Manon Lescaut he conducted at Covent Garden ~ 
in 1937, and Turandot in 1947. Sal 
Constant Lambert could love and hate gloriously. He had a particularly ~ 
expressive face and one was never left in any doubt about his feelings. I have 
known people to become speechless with rage and indignation but Constant Me 
was the only man I ever knew who could become speechless with pleasurt Ls 
and convey all his delight at the same time. I remember him telling me of a } 
occasion when, as a member of a panel of judges of some musical compost: Sa 
ions, he discovered the anonymous composer of a work he had praised ven = 
highly was a particular béte noir; his own description of his utter incredulity, | — 
followed by temper, followed by a final burst of humour, was much mor | 
entertaining than the accounts of his colleagues. “ 
He loved words and odd phrases. Copies of an obscure Irish newspaptt . 
gave him endless pleasure with its strangely phrased accounts of local happen | Fr 
ings and reflections of local feuds; he would carry such a paper about for sa 
3 


days, reading selected passages to his friends. He produced a grand ‘Balla! 
of L.M.S. Hotels’ written, as he said, on a wet Sunday afternoon in th | 2: 
Midland Hotel in Manchester! It included the name of every L.M.S. hot! | 

in existence and in a fine flood of invective finished every verse with ‘and tht 
charge you 10/6 for Irish Stew’. 

Constant was a fine conductor and composer, a man of the theatre, a good 
critic, a wit and a most pleasant, charming companion. We naturally deplor 
his early death. There has been a tendency among obituary writers to under 
estimate his achievements. We would all have liked more from him, bu 
don’t let us make the too easy mistake of minimising the importance of hs 
contribution which was far greater than most and much beyond the sphere 0 
his composition. David Webste. 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
October BIRMINGHAM 
Mon. 29 ... Aida Figaro Dutchman 
Tues. 30 Rigoletto Tosca Boheme 
Wed. 31 ... sia Pilgrim’s Progress Traviata Barber of Seville 
'« November 
Thur. , Magic Flute Cavalleria ; Pagliacci| Traviata 
Fri. oo a Lohengrin Don Giovanni Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Sat. 3 (matinee) _ _ Butterfly 
Sat. 3 (evening) Rigoletto Simon Boccanegra Carmen 
November BRADFORD 
Mon. 5... - Aida Carmen Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Tues. 6... Boheme Butterfly Butterfly 
Wed. 7 ... Lohengrin Figaro Faust 
Thur. 8 ... Magic Flute Boheme Barber of Seville 
Fri. ane : Pilgrim’s Progress Tosca Dutchman 
Sat 10 (matinee) — _ Boheme 
Sat. 10 (evening) Boheme Falstaff Carmen 
November 
Mon. 12 ... Turandot Simon Boccanegra Traviata 
Tues. 13. Rigoletto Carmen Rigoletto 
Wed. 14 ... Queen of Spades Cavalleria ; Pagliacci Boheme 
Thur. 15. Magic Flute Traviata Trovatore 
i. 06... ‘ Lohengrin Butterfly Barber of Seville 
Sat. 17 (matinee) _— _ Butterfly 
Sat 17 (evening) Rigoletto Figaro Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
November NOTTINGHAM 
Mon. 19 ... Tosca Tosca Carmen 
Tues. 20 ... Aida Don Giovanni Boheme 
Wed. 2/ ... Ballet Carmen Barber of Seville 
Thur. 22 ... Turandot Falstaff Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
wi. 62D... Ballet Barber of Seville Rigoletto 
Sat. 24 (matinee) Ballet Boheme Butterfly 
Sat. 24 (evening) | Ballet Traviata Trovatore 
November 
jon. Boheme Carmen Traviata 
Tues. 27 ... Tosca Cavalleria ; Pagliacci Butterfly 
Wed. 28 . Ballet Barber of Seville Faust 
Thur. 29 ... — Traviata Boheme 
i. @... me Ballet Don Giovanni Dutchman 
December 
Sat. | (matinee) — _ Boheme 
Sat. | (evening) | Billy Budd (Ist perf.) Tosca Carmen 














LONDON OPERA CLUB at the Scala THEATRE 
Life on the Moon (Haydn). 


November 8, 10 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 
La Forza del Destino (Radio Italiana recording). 


October 30 


November 5, 9, 12, 15 


November 19 
December | 


Bayreuth Festival ‘Ring’ recording. 
Oberto (Verdi) (Radio Italiana recording). 


Billy Budd (Britten) (Ist performance from Covent Garden). 
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Opera News 


Published by 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
GUILD, INC. 


The only All-Opera Magazine 
in the United States 
welcomes new subscribers 
who will become eligible 

to receive twenty-four issues 
by sending 33 shillings to 


OPERA 


107, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


The American magazine appears 
weekly during the regular 
winter opera season and fort- 
nightly spring and fall. 
Profusely illustrated by photo- 
graphs and thematic musical 


references. 


OPERA NEWS 
contains articles by eminent 
authorities making it valuable 
for permanent reference. 

Widen your operatic knowledge 
and deepen your overseas 
information by this direct 
subscription service to 


Opera News 


(not affiliated with OPERA) 


Kindly mention OPERA when 
communicating with advetisers. 





THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE Ltd. 


hold the largest stock of fibre-played 
records in the country 
CLASSICAL & OPERATIC only 


Special sections for Collectors’ 
Items—Deletions — Automatic 
Couplings—and Odd Parts of 
Complete works, at moderate 
prices for sale or exchange. 


No Lists—Callers only 
Private collections purchased 
Full stocks of all new records kept 


Every possible accessory 


121-3 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 TEM 3007 
Hours: 10—5.30 1.00 Thurs 4.00 Sots 























Theatre Arts 


an exhibition of books on 


THEATRE 
FILM 
BALLET 
in the library lounge 
OCT. 3lst te NOV. 10th 


Call or write for Theatre 


Arts” catalogue No. 1012 


THE TIMES 
BOOKSHOP 


Wigmore Street W.1 
WELbeck 3781 














VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


By kind permission of the Director, Sir Leigh Ashton 


“| MUSEUM GALLERY CONCERTS 


The English Opera Group presents :— 





f November 18th Recital by CLIFFORD CURZON 


cept 





“‘Eroica’’ Variations and Fugue, Op. 35 BEETHOVEN 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 5 . . : . BRAHMS 
and works by SCHUBERT and LISZT 

















NUE 
3007| | December 16th ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
00 Sats 
I CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
nee. Conductor: NORMAN DEL MAR 
ail MEWTON-WOOD (Pianoforte) 
Symphony No. 3 in C , ‘ ‘ . BOYCE 
s Piano Concerto in C, K.415 " ; MOZART 
Kammersinfonie, Op.9  . ; SCHOENBERG 
- on Siegfried Idyll . : : WAGNER 
Carnaval des Animaux , ; . SAINT-SAENS 
Further Concerts 
e February 3rd, KATHLEEN FERRIER, PETER PEARS, BENJAMIN 
h BRITTEN. 
February 17th, SCHUBERT'S DIE SCHONE MULLERIN, PETER PEARS 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN. 
. March 30th, MADRIGALS AND STRING QUARTETS, MARGARET 
») REES, GLADYS WHITRED, ANNE WOOD, PETER 
PEARS, THOMAS HEMSLEY, THE AMADEUS STRING 
) QUARTET. 





TICKET: Reserved 9 - and 6 -; Unreserved 3 -, from Chappell & Co. Ltd., 
50 New Bond Street, W.! (MAY fair 7600), usual agents and IBBS & TILLETT LTD. 
(Management), 124 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 (WELbeck 8418), and at the 
| Victoria & Albert Museum, ON CONCERT NIGHTS ONLY, from 6.15 p.m. 
Refreshments are available from 6.15 p.m. and during the interval 








DELIGHTFUL COUNTERFEIT ‘ 


Next to the delight of hearing well loved music played 
perfectly in one’s favourite hall or theatre is the profound 
pleasure of hearing it reproduced by a BARKER 
SOUND UNIT from good radio or records. 

The Barker unit is designed specifically to give the 
most NATURAL and pleasing sound in home surround- 
ings. Technically it has extremely wide frequency range 
and built-in feedback; visually it is very attractive; 
aurally it produces the best counterfeit music and speech 
you have ever heard. 


BARKER NATURAL SOUND REPRODUCERS 
BCM AADU, LONDON, W.C.I. 


OPERA 


TRIAL OFFER FOR NEW READERS — Copies of the six issues, December to 
May, including special “ Verdi", “Scala” and “ English Opera Group” numbers, will 
be sent post free at the special price of 7/6. 


















































SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good condition - copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with remit- 
tance of 32/- for one year (12 issues). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. France. One 
year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. Annual Sub- 
scribers will automatically receive a copy of the INDEX for Volume 2 without extra 


charge. 

BACK NUMBERS—Volume!: 1950: February, April, August, September, Nov- 
ember (June out-of-print). Volume 2: 1950: December. 1951: All months, price 3/- 
each plus 2d. postage. 





BINDERS—tThe latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are in stock, price 7/6d. plus |/- postage and packing. Thirteen copies plus a 
separate Index are very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the 
assembled volume lies flat at any opening. INDEX for Volume 2 will be published at 
the end of the year, price 8d. each (post free). Only a limited number will be printed 
and orders can now be accepted. 


Please make cheques payable to “ OPERA.” 








ITALIAN SCHOOL of SINGING 
MARIA SANTI 
(Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 
Voice Production and Full Training for 


OPERA CONCERT . ORATORIO 
RADIO ° ENSEMBLE SINGING 


Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan 


DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE, TERRACE, London, W.1. 
For Enquiries write: 44, Westbere Road, London, N.W.2. 














Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers. 






































COLUMBIA 
PRESENTS THE FIRST RECORDINGS = 
FROM AN ACTUAL PUBLIC PERFORMANCE OF 


Die Walkiive —Act 3 
WAGNER 












Recorded at the actual public performance inthe Bayreuth Festival Theatre 
on August 12th, 1951, and published with the approval of Wieland 
and Wolfgang Wagner, Artistic Directors of the Bayreuth Festival, 1951 
ELFRIEDE WILD + IRA MALANIUK « ELEANOR LAUSCH 
HERTHA TOPPER + RUTH SIEWERT « ASTRID VARNAY 
LEONIE RYSANEK + HANNA LUDWIG « SIGURD BJORLING 
BRUNNHILD FRIEDLAND + LIESELOTTE THOMAMULLER 
and th 
BAYREUTH FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


LN 1447-54 Auto-couplings LX 8835-42 





(For further 
details, see the 
Columbia Monthly 
| Record Guide) 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHUONE COMPANY TETED., HAVES. MIDDLESES 


P. i 
ublished by OPERA at 107 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. and Printed by Skyline Press, (C & Co. Ltd), 
22, Cross Street, London, N.1. 





( Exquisite) 


| This beautiful butterfly 

| (P. apilio aristolochiae) from | 

Assam is a member of the | 
\s \ swallow: tail | BfOUP. 


IMPERIAL #94 LEATHER 


The Toilet Liauries of 
Cuguisile Character 


CUSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK =SPFREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON W 
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